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The Attack and 
Defense of Little Round Top, Gettysburg 


July 2, 1863 


By First Lieutenant OLIVER WILLCOX NORTON 


THIS BOOK is not a history of the Battle of Gettysburg, but only of the fighting on and 
around Little Round Top, which hill is conceded by all Union and Confederate authorities to 
have been the key-point of the battlefield on July 2, 1863. No other book devoted exclusively 
to this part of the battle has been published. 


THE OBJECT of this account by an eye-witness and participant as a member of Vincent's 
brigade, is to correct errors of the leading historians in stating that General Warren, seeing the 
impending attack by the Confederates on Little Round Top and its undefended condition, left 
his place at the signal station and rode rapidly to Barnes’ division then formed near the wheat- 
field for a charge in support of De Trobriand, and took the responsibility of detaching Vincent's 
brigade and conducting it to Little Round Top. It proves conclusively that Vincent, learning 
that Sykes had sent an order to Barnes to send one of his brigades to Little Round Top and that 
Barnes was not then present with his division, took the responsibility upon himself of taking his 
brigade there without waiting for the staff officer to find General Barnes. It shows that Vincent 
selected his own position on the southern slope of Little Round Top and placed his brigade there 
without the guidance or assistance of Warren or any staff officer. Such writers as Swinton, 
Doubleday, Walker, Hunt, De Trobriand, Powell, and Stine have made the statement directly 
or by implication that Warren detached Vincent’s brigade and conducted it to Little Round Top. 
These statements deny to Vincent the responsibility which he took upon himself and relegate 
him to the position of a brigade commander who went where he was ordered to go and stayed 
where he was placed. 


THE AUTHOR was a private soldier at the time of the battle, mounted and on detached 
service at the headquarters of Vincent’s Brigade as bugler and bearer of Vincent’s brigade flag. 
This duty required him to accompany the brigade commander wherever he might go on the 
march and in battle. This position gave him a better opportunity to hear orders given and 
received than even the members of the brigade staff, who were frequently absent at intervals 
conveying orders. Chapter IV contains the author’s account of what he saw and heard. 


THE WARREN LETTERS. Chapter VII contains nineteen letters from General 
Warren and one from Lieutenant Roebling, of Warren’s staff, written to Captain Porter Farley, 
who was Adjutant of Colonel O’Rorke’s regiment, the 140th New York, at Gettysburg. With 
the exception of a part of one letter written in 1872, none of them have ever been published. 
The subject of these letters was a discussion of Farley’s account of the history of his regiment, 
which appears as “ Farley’s Number Nine” in the chapter on the Historians. In this form it 
was approved by Warren and sent to the Comte de Paris. Warren never claimed that he 
detached Vincent’s brigade. On the contrary, he says in one of these letters, apparently with 
some sarcasm, “If I detached Vincent’s brigade, I don’t recollect it.”” The letters reveal much 
of the inner life of General Warren, his patriotism and fine personal character. They are & 
great contribution to history. 

CHAPTER III contains the OFFICIAL REPORTS of Sykes, Barnes and Regimental 
Commanders of the Union forces engaged at Little Round Top. Also the Confederate Regi- 
mental and Brigade reports of their forces which made the attack. These are copied from the 
Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, published by the United States Government. 


Large octavo, illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth. 350 pp., $2.00; by mail, $2.15 
Union Square The Neale Publishing Company New York 
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GLORY of THE PINES 


By WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT 


One of those stories Here is a tale of an obscure parish 
which you will want among the lumber jacks on the south 
to finish ) at a sitting = shore of Lake Superior. A story of real 

life among the dangers and wonderful 
Wastented. $1.95 act beauty of ‘ae Avene of the North, and 
in the liberty and loneliness of wilderness toil where monotony 
and solitude tame strong men. 

The unforgetable memories of a pure home in the heart of a 
wayfaring girl, together with the echoes in that heart of old- 
time teachings, and the sanctifying love of a strong, victorious 
man. 

It teems with the virile life of rugged men who make as 
vigorous work of sinning as of meeting the hardships and perils 
of forest evil against which the sky pilot fights. 


STUDIES OF MISSIONARY 
LEADERSHIP 
By ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 
Six men of faith and courage whom missionary statesmanship 
made forever notable: Walter Lowrie, Jeremiah Evarts, Paui 
“GLORY” Sawayama, Nehemiah Goreh, David Trumbull, and Rufus 
Frontispiece (in colors). Anderson. $1.50 net 


THE WORD OF AUTHORITY By JOHN F. CARSON, D.D. 


In a dozen brief chapters Dr. Carson tells what Jesus says on a number of vital matters of everyday life. The 
messages are in the author’s crisp, attractive style. They are simple, appealing, satisfying, and spiritual. 
$1.25 net 
THE INVITATION COMMITTEE By JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, D.D. 
“* How shall we invite men to Christ ?’’ Thousands who are asking this question will shout ‘‘ Eureka!’’ when 


they see this manual, whose author is the pastor of a soul-winning church. The hints and the grouping of 
Scripture selections have grown out of the famous work for men, by men, in Dr. Stone’s church. 25 cents net 


A PRAYER TO BEGIN THE DAY By JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, D.D. 


A brief suggestive prayer for use either at the family altar or by individuals. In addition to prayers for every 
day in the year there are prayers for special occasions. Cloth, 25 cents net; Leather, 35 cents net 


DISTINCTIVE IDEAS OF JESUS By CHARLES CARROLL ALBERTSON, D.D. 


Clearly and simply Dr. Albertson shows that Christianity makes plain what other religions make vague, makes 
sure what they leave in doubt, renders vital what they impose as merely mechanical or what they leave powerless 
and dead. 75 cents net 


SILVER CHIMES IN SYRIA By WILLIAM S. NELSON, D.D. 


An absorbing record of twenty-five years in the missionary field that kindles zeal and quickens faith. By the 
author of ‘‘ Habeeb the Beloved.’’ 75 cents net 


WHICH WAY? By Rev. FRANK H. STEVENSON, D.D. 
A compelling talk to boys who are face to face with the choice of good or evil. Written for boys, in boy 
language, by a lover of boys. 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen net 
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SOME NEW BOOKS OF THE ||| New Mosher Books 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING co. BILLY: The True Story of a Canary Bird 


THE SYSTEM OF THE VEDANTA. By Dr. Paul By Maud Thornhill Foster 
Deussen. 


. 950 copies, Fcap 8vo $1.00 net 
Aathetiens tansintion ty Chastes This pathetic little story was first issued by Mr. Mosher 


Johnston. ; : , 
P . , in a privately printed edition of 500 copies and was practi- 
There are two opposed views concerning the nature cally sold out tine January 1, ot Phe late Dr Weir 
of the soul represented respectively by the Vedanta Mitchell in a letter to the owner of the copyright said 
oh oy nat ane ban ded DS — among other things: ‘** Certainly no more beautiful piece of 
“ Sansk : bese pet " 
devoted his life to the affirmative phase, — the V ta Sagien hee petated of tate pease. 


a oe hy Hh. ae oe BILLY AND HANS: My Squirrel Friends. 


dents of religion and philosophers. A True History By W. J. Stillman 

Cloth, gilt top, 514 pages, $3.00 net. 950 copies; Feap 8vo 75 cents net 
Reprinted from the revised London edition of 1907 by kind 
RADICAL VIEWS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. pueden 


By Dr. GA. vou der Berek = wy BOOKS AND THE QUIET LIFE: 


This concise work takes up the question of the histor- Being Some Pages from The Private 
icity of the gospels without dogmatic bias, and states Papers of Henry Ryecroft 
very sharply the difference between led liberal By George Gissing 
Christianity and thoroughgoing scientific method in deal- ies, Feap Se 
ing with historical values in the stories of the gospels. 950 copses, Heap ve FS conte ast 
Cloth, $1.00 net Since the days of Lamb and Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, no 

wth : more sympathetic and finely expressed thoughts of a devout 
book-lover have been set to paper than those now reprinted 
THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY, in the Light pander aeuntreboarrsy 

of the Philosophy of Science. By Paul Carus. All books sent postpaid on receipt of net price. 


Tes wie socegat izes the quesectenss pe he Principle 

ity, but critici xagge tatements 
which = aengh 0» conten students onl to mys- T H O M A S B . M O S H E R 
tify the reading public. PORTLAND MAINE 
Cloth, 165 pages, $1.00. 



































ALGEBRA OF LOGIC. By Louis Couturat. 

Authorized mem 6. S eepeane 

reface by P . Jourdain, ” 
Cambridge. 6c G’ 

‘* Couturat’s treatise is fitted to serve as an introduction AT M C C LU R S 

to the study of mathematical logic. Mr. Jourdain’s It is of interest and importance 


preface is of an historical character and gives a ve b : 
thorough account of the development of the subject nm | to Librarians to know that the 


the various phases of it especially emphasized by each : ; 
of ts Eerent seqeeatetive.” . books reviewed and advertised 


Cloth, 98 pages, $1.50. in this magazine can be pur- 


chased from us at advantageous 
A HISTORY OF JAPANESE MATHEMATICS. pric es by 
By David Eugene Smith and Yoshio Mikami. 


Jone te rege | rete Se Rg Public Libraries, Schools, 


show to the West the nature of mathematics indigenous ° on0 

to Japan and serve to strengthen the bonds that unite the Colleges and Universities 
scholars of the world. The book is full of very interest- it 
ing material even for the non-mathematical reader. In addition to these books we 


SERRE, eth, SED gegen, CASS pet. have an exceptionally large 


BLEMS heat stock of the books of all pub- 
~~ Aathelocd trnddion be cawbetins lishers —a more complete as- 


Royce; with an Introduction by Josiah Royce. sortment than can be found on 


The author is prof f projecti and “ 
ae > donwing in the Univenity et — the shelves of any other book 


the most conspicuous of contemporary Italian scientists. store in the entire country. We 
Cloth, 375 pages, $2.50 net. solicit correspondence from 


librarians unacquainted with 


Our mplete Catalogue and samples of lite 
wees "Toa Bloaht™ onl“ The Oven Comt” our facilities. 
cont free on request. LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


122 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 


























































THREE NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


Junipero Serra: His Life and His Work By A.H. FITCH 


The present biography is an attempt to supply the need for a popular account of the life and 
labors of the simple Franciscan monk, whose memory is reverenced and honored by California. 
Illustrated. Net $1.50 


. . . 

Cubists and Post-[mpressionism By ARTHUR JEROME EDDY 
This remarkable work is far more than an exposition of certain styles of painting, but while 
broadly historical and descriptive of many men and schools, presents a plea for the public to 
react to new impressions, and a defence of freedom for the artist to express himself untrammeled 
by the past. Illustrated by 24 color plates and over 40 half-tones of the pictures under 
discussion. Boxed. Net $3.00 


Right Living: Messages to Youth 
from Men Who Have Achieved _ Edited by HOMER H. COOPER 


Men and women who have achieved high place in many departments of life, most of their 
names being known nation-wide, are the authors of the messages of this book. The articles 
are characterized by a peculiarly living touch because in most cases specially spoken to or 
written for a body of students, and in recent months. The messages are in every case 
helpful, interesting, and inspiring. 12mo. Net $1.00 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 


Memories of My Youth 


1844-1865 


By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 
Late Brevet-Major, 176th Regiment, N. Y.S. Volunteers. 
Author of “ Memoir of G. P. Putnam,” “ Life of Lincoln,” “ A Prisoner of War in Virginia,” 
«“ Books and Their Makers,” ete. 


8vo. With Portraits. $2.00 net. 
Mr. Putnam’s Memories include a record of sojourns in England in 1844, in 
1851, and in 1860; experiences as a student in the University of Paris, in 
Berlin, and in Géttingen; and a record of service during the strenuous years 
of the Civil War, extending from September, 1862, to September, 1865. This 
service covered campaigns in Louisiana (including the Red River Expedition 
and work in the completing of Colonel Bailey’s Dam), the campaign with 
Sheridan in the Valley of the Shenandoah, the decisive action at Cedar Creek. 
The volume includes also a record of experiences in Libby and Danville prisons 
during the last year of the War. A supplementary chapter gives a brief account 
of service in maintaining order in Savannah after the close of the War but 
before the re-establishment of civil government. 


New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW SPRING FICTION 








THE RECONNAISSANCE. By GORDON GAR- 
DINER. A novel of striking power and originality, 

a vivacious story of adventure. 
Colored frontispiece. $1.35 net 


THE TREASURE. KATHLEEN NORRIS’S New 
Novel. By the author of ** Mother,” etc. A new novel 
by this popular author, redolent again of the home 
atmosphere. Mlastrated. $1.00 net 


GRANNIE. By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. A beau- 
tiful novel of home life, of the sweetness and signifi- 
cance of age, and the link between old and young. 

$1.35 net 





STORIES OF RED HANRAHAN. By WILLIAM 
BUTLER YEATS. Romantic prose stories as remark- 
able as this popular Irish author’s fine poetry. 

$1.25 net 


SANDY. S. R. CROCKETT’S New Novel. By the 
author of “ Patsy,” “The Stickit Minister,” etc. A 
hero, this time. as captivating as Mr. Crockett’s pre- 
vious attractive heroine, “Patsy.” Jilus. $1.35 net 


A STEPDAUGHTER OF THE PRAIRIE. By 
MARGARET LYNN. A fascinating narrative of the 
everyday life of prairie folk in the Far West. 

$1.25 net 





OTHER IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 








RELIGION. PHILOSOPHY 


THE STORY OF PHAEDRUS: How We Got 
the Greatest Book in the World. By Dr. 
NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. A beautiful idealistic 
story of the devoted life work of a literary slave. 

$1.25 net 

THE FAITH OF JAPAN. By TASUKU HARADA 
(Pres. Doshisha Univ.). An admirable interpretation 
of Japanese ethical religious beliefs and their relation 
to Christianity. $1.25 net 


THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. By Prof. 
HENRY C. VEDDER. A vivid, accurate narrative of 
the great religious struggle of the 16th Century from 
the economic standpoint. $3.00 net 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. By Dr. MOSES 
BUTTENWIESER. A luminous study of the great 
literary Hebrew prophets and their warning to the 
present age. $2.00 net 


THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY. By 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, D.D. A convincing, 
readable, rational work on this exalted theme. 

$1.00 net 
POETRY. DRAMA 


CHITRA. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. An ideal- 
istic lyrical drama by the spiritual Bengali poet- 
philosopher. $1.00 net 


THE TRAGEDY OF POMPEY. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. The latest work of this powerful 
poet. $1.25 net 


THE FLIGHT AND OTHER POEMS. By Dr. 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Nature verse 
of one of America’s foremost poets. $1.25 net 


THE FOOTHILLS OF PARNASSUS. By JOHN 
KENDRICK BANGS. A delightful selection of this 
entertaining poet's best verse. $1.25 net 





POLITICS. SOCIOLOGY 


PROGRESSIVISM AND AFTER. By WILLIAM 
ENGLISH WALLING. A forceful survey of radical 
political progress from the practical, economic stand- 
point. $1.50 net 


DEMOCRACY AND RACE FRICTION: A 
Study in Social Ethics. By JOHN MOFFATT 
MECKLIN, Ph.D. A clear analysis of democracy and 
of the race problem. Ready shortly 


VIOLENCE AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 
By ROBERT HUNTER. A dramatic, historical nar- 
rative of the labor conflicts of the last half F1'Fo net 


THE INSTINCT OF WORKMANSHIP. By 
THORSTEIN VEBLEN (Univ. of Missouri). An inter- 
esting analysis of the effect of labor upon the human 
mind. $1.50 net 


TRAVEL. DESCRIPTION 


THE PHILIPPINES: Past and Present. By 
DEAN C. WORCESTER (Secretary of the Interior 
Philippines 1901-13). A timely. accurate work on 
conditions in the Philippines by “the one man on 
earth who knows most about the subject.” 

Two vols. Richly illustrated. $6.00 net 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION. By SIDNEY LOW. 
Introduction by the Earl of Cromer. A faithful ac- 
count of the great modern ‘progress of Egypt and its 
growing importance. Mlastrated. $2.50 net 


SOUTH AMERICA: Observations and Impres- 
sions. By Viscount BRYCE. A new, revised edition 
of“ the most important work ever written on the South 
American republics.” Colored maps. $2.50 net 


MEXICO: The Wonderland of the South. By 
W. E. CARSON. A new, revised enlarged edition, 
with additional chapters on present conditions, bring- 
ing this standard work up to date. Jllas. $2.50 net 


HORTICULTURE 


THE NEW STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE. Edited by L.H. BAILEY. The fullest 
and most authoritative work on horticulture, entirely new, and superseding the old Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 


issued fourteen years ago. 


Six volames. Richly illustrated. Volume One Ready. $6.00 net 
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CASUAL COMMENT 

A mine of manuscripts. — A passing glimpse of Em- 
erson.— Recovered portraits of the Bront# sisters.— 
The soul of a librarian’s wit. —The function of the 
fairy tale— A Japanese acrostic.— The secret of an 
author’s strength.— A great newspaper’s bid for 
popularity.—Mathematical determination of a libra- 
ry’s usefulness. — Literary classics on the moving- 
picture . — Inst of editorial fallibility.— 
This year’s library conference. 


THE HUMAN NATURE OF A NATURALIST. 
Percy F. Bicknell 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE MUSE OF HISTORY. 
Carl Becker 


TRAGEDY AND TREASON IN 
Thomas Percival Beyer 


ESSAYS OF RICHARD MIDDLETON. Norman 





EDUCATION. 


FORT DEARBORN AND THE OLD NORTHWEST. 
William V. Pooley 


THE MEANING OF ART. Louis I. Bredvold 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 
An addition to Chaucerian criticism. —New text- 
books for studying the short story. — Two months 
alone with nature. — Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort. — Memories of a Southern girlhood. —Sir 
Thomas More’s house at Chelsea. — Everyday psy- 
chology. — Judicial power over legislation in Amer- 
iea.— English and French colonies in America. — 
An admirable handbook on Greek Art. — What's in 





BEASTS OF BURDEN. 


“A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast.” The wisdom of this proverb finds uni- 
versal assent, but to admit it in theory and dis- 
regard it in practice are courses that often go 
hand in hand. “The last straw that broke the 
camel’s back” is too often exemplified in the 
industrial, the political, and the educational 
fields of activity. The consequent collapse might 
easily have been foreseen and avoided, and yet 
when it comes, the theorists who have prepared 
the way for it are eloquent in expressing their 
pained surprise at the catastrophe. Allowing 
the theme to be metaphorically extended, there 
is no end to the illustrations of it that present 
themselves for our prayerful consideration, and 
all these cases of malpractice shelter themselves 
behind the blessed shibboleth of “ efficiency.” 
Efficiency applied to industrialism can easily 
make a showing of physical gains, but the 
“ speeding-up” of the work involves mental and 
nervous strains that are lost sight of because 
they are not susceptible of mathematical com- 
putation. Political efficiency is often attained 
through the disregard of principles that are more 
fundamental than any matters of technical pro- 
cedure, and educational efficiency is fondly 
thought to be promoted when it really means 
the sacrifice of hygienic and social principles 
more important than any questions of adminis- 
tration or curriculum. 

In the political sphere, nothing is more desir- 
able in the larger interests of society than the 
preservation of the principle of representative 
government, probably the most important of all 
political inventions, the invention which it took 
civilization some thousands of years to make, 
for lack of which the society of the ancient world 
crumbled away. And yet one of the favorite 
nostrums of our time is a movement to reform 
that principle altogether, and offer the most 
complicated problems of government to the direct 
arbitrament of voters in the mass. The refer- 
endum has worked admirably, no doubt, in the 
New England town-meeting, the Swiss canton, 
and the Russian mir, because the simple affairs 
of those communities were easily intelligible to 
untrained minds, and directly affected the in- 
terests of every individual who was called to 
pronounce upon them. It seems so reason- 
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able to refer the intricate and technical affairs 
of the larger community to the same court of 
appeal, while in reality it is imposing upon the 
average intelligence a burden too great to be 
borne. Some of the recent fruits of the refer- 
endum method in legislation must have given 
pause to the most ardent advocates of that 
policy. What they conceive as a means of get- 
ting a direct expression of public opinion upon 
the larger issues of politics becomes in practice 
a bewildering array of propositions presented to 
the voter when he spends his legal allotment of 
five minutes in the poiling-booth. Shall he vote 
“yes” or “no” upon * An act to amend the act 
entitled . . . concerning the incorporation of 
cities and villages”? How many voters will 
take the pains beforehand to inform themselves 
as to what the proposition really means, and as 
to what the dozen or score of other and equally 
mystifying propositions upon his ballot really 
mean? When we think how little trouble they 
will take to vote intelligently when they are 
asked to do more than make a choice between 
man and man for a few offices, the notion that 
they will put themselves to vastly greater pains 
to become competent legislators as well as electors 
is seen to be grotesquely inconsistent with what 
we know of average human nature. 

Elections are perplexing enough as they now 
are without saddling upon the poor voter a series 
of propositions of a strictly legislative character. 
If he cannot select his representatives with judg- 
ment, how on earth can he be expected to vote 
upon the questions that should be decided upon 
the basis of expert knowledge? The responsi- 
bility of choosing aldermen and assemblymen 
and members of Congress is staggering enough 
without adding to it the responsibility of shap- 
ing the laws that they are to make. After all, 
we get from our legislators, in the long run, 
the kind of laws that we really desire, and if we 
complain about them, we are complaining about 
our own inefficiency as voters. Representative 
government, conscientiously applied, will be good 
or bad according to our own pains or slothful- 
ness. If we think the result is farcical, we have 
the remedy in our own hands, and our first step 
should be to reduce to a minimum the voting 
burden we place upon our own shoulders. The 
short ballot offers the solution to more political 
problems than we imagine, because it means the 
fixing and concentration of responsibility upon a 
small number of persons, and the number may 
readily be made small enough to offer no excuse 
for careless or unintelligent selection. But if 
we insist upon electing judges and court clerks 








and educational administrators, we must endure 
the consequences of our folly. And yet, such is 
the inconsistency of human nature, the advocates 
of the short ballot are often the very ones who 
will raise their voices in demanding that special 
additions be made to the already swollen lists. 
The demand for elective school boards in cities 
is the supreme instance of this sort of folly. A 
specious plea for such a policy, considered by 
itself, may easily be made; but the proposition 
should not be considered by itself, but only in 
the light of the whole question of elections, 
when its ill-advised character becomes at once 
apparent. 

Perhaps the most long-suffering of our modern 
beasts of burden are those who, as teachers and 
students, are engaged in the work of education. 
The constant tendency is to load them with 
greater and greater weights, in the extension of 
supervised school activities, and in the increase 
of work, measured both by quantity and by 
hours. The recent inerease of the amount of 
work in the Chicago high schools is a case in 
point. There was no respectable argument in 
its favor; in fact, most informed opinion held 
that the amount was already too great, and that 
there was a crying need for its reduction, in the 
interests of the health of all concerned. But 
the increase was made, despite all the counsels 
of sobriety, and without any attempt to learn 
the wishes of the children’s parents. And so it 
goes all over the country. There is an ominous 
undercurrent of sentiment among educators, 
demanding now longer days, now shorter vaca- 
tions, now fewer holidays, and now increased 
requirements for diplomas. Every now and 
then this sentiment gets itself translated into 
specific action, and the cumulative effect of these 
measures constitutes a veritable menace to child- 
hood. The simple truth that intensive rather 
than extensive work is to be desired is about 
the last one that has any chance of prevailing 
in these days of educational tinkering. Mi 
Mary Hinsdale, in a paper just published in the 
Journal of the Association of College Alumna, 
makes a vigorous protest against thus convert- 
ing schools into beasts of burden, and utters 
some very striking and pertinent truths. “The 
same mother who declares at five o'clock tea 
that the schools are ‘ just killing the children 
circulates a petition the next week to have some 
new subject introduced.” ‘The American high 
school child has mental shortness of breath. 
The contents of his mind are as a badly focussed 
moving picture show.” Everywhere there #8 
a notion that every probable, or even possible, 
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activity of life ought to be anticipated at school. 
The simpler aim of putting the child in posses- 
sion of his powers and leaving their special 
applications to the great school of the world is 
suspended for a while.” ‘Some aspects of the 
conversion of the school into a social beast of 
burden are so contrary to nature that they would 
grow less if enthusiasts would stop to think.” 
These random extracts illustrate the general 
sanity of the paper in which they are included. 
But the voice is of one crying in the wilderness. 
We have practiced our educational experiments 
now for many years of coddling children and 
catering to the unscientific demands of the 
ignorant, until a whole generation now bears 
witness to the demoralizing results of the pro- 
cess. The volume of our educational chatter 
has multiplied many fold ; our expenditure on 
education has grown enormously lavish, and 
the net result is a flabby mentality and a low- 
ered efficiency that would have shamed us had 
it been the outcome of the limited resources and 
appliances of thirty or forty years ago. It is 
time to call a halt, but the process of getting 
back to the simpler and saner practices of an 
earlier generation will be no easy one. It must 
be accomplished, if at all, by a regression as 
gradual as the rake’s progress of our recent 
educational years. Little by little, painful step 
by step, lopping off here one thing and there 
another, and encountering the stubborn oppo- 
sition of the interested at every point, the work 
must be accomplished, until the demands now 
made upon both teachers and students are again 
brought within tolerable limits. The beast of 
barden now staggers helplessly along the road ; 
to lighten his load should be the imperative 
educational demand of the coming years. 








THE JUPITER OF NOVELISTS. 


Jupiter among the minor planets —such surely is 
Sir Walter Scott’s place in the world of novelists. 
There are a few works of prose fiction in the whole 
extent of literature which surpass any single one of 
his; but in mass, variety, and power he stands alone. 

The charge of externality and lack of protundity 
which Carlyle brought against his greater fellow- 
countryman falls to the ground with a moment’s 
examination of the novels. No creative artist, ex- 
cept Shakespeare, has given us so many men of the 
hermit heart, who react against the facts of life, 
who reénact the Promethean rebellion. No one has 
given us so many sybils, seers, prophets,— victims 
of second sight and superstition. Scott’s mind was 
literally haunted by the supernatural. There is an 
element of this in almost every one of his novels. 





Maclvor, Meg Merrilies, Balfour, Norna of the 
Fitful Head,— it is hardly necessary to catalogue 
the instances of his employment of wonder-working 
agencies. And though sometimes, as in “ Wood- 
stock,” he explains away his “spiritings,” he is 
usually far more serious and thrilling and profound 
than Burns, for instance, in his playful “ Halloween” 
or his half grotesque “Tam O’Shanter.” As for 
meditations on fate and human destiny, whole novels 
like “Old Mortality,” “Heart of Midlothian,” and 
“The Bride of Lammermoor” are imbued with 
them. It is true that Scott did not project a Hamlet. 
Nobody else has in modern times. “Faust” the 
poem is profound enough, but Faust the character 
is pretty feeble. 

The objection of Carlyle that Scott is not high- 
soaring or deeply penetrant is negatived by the 
critics of the modern realistic school, who find that 
he is too romantic, that his creations are made out 
of the whole cloth, that he is lacking in observation 
and truth. Now I do not believe that there are two 
ways of creating. The distinctions between romantic 
and realistic and naturalistic methods are all futile. 
The only real difference is in the creative artists’ 
intensity of power and the direction in which they 
exercise it. The searchlight of genius may flash 
on mountain peaks, or wooded hills and glens, or 
crowded city streets, or quiet little hamlets; it may 
reveal the action and agony of battle or a circle 
gossipping around a tea table; its X-rays may show 
minds starred with a universe of thoughts or may 
glimpse others which stir only with an animal exist- 
ence. But in every case the searchlight brings as 
much as it finds,—it colors and creates. Here is 
a passage from the autobiography of Anthony 
Trollope,— certainly a typical realist, if there ever 
was one: 

“T never lived in any Cathedral city except London, never 

knew anything of any close, and at that time had enjoyed 
no particular acquaintance with any clergyman. My arch- 
deacon, who has been called life-like, was I think the simple 
result of an effort of my moral consciousness. It was such 
as that, in my opinion, an archdeacon should be, or at any 
rate would be with such advantages as an archdeacon might 
have; and lo! an archdeacon was produced who has been 
declared by competent authorities to be an archdeacon down 
to the very ground. And yet, as far as I can remember, I 
had not then even spoken to an archdeacon.” 
Scott, the arch romanticist, did not go about his 
business in this fashion. It was late in life that 
he began novel writing, and his knowledge and 
experience of life in all its varieties was prodigious. 
Probably no one’s powers of observation ever sur- 
passed his. As far as art can or cares to reproduce 
truth and reality he went, and humanity recognizes 
itself in his portraitures. 

Scott shared with Shakespeare in a certain aris- 
tocracy of temperament and aim. He wanted to be 
among the privileged of the earth. This sets him 
somewhat apart from the modern current. In their 
different ways Dickens, Hugo, Tolstoi, even Balzac, 
believed in the divinity of the people. They hank- 
ered after the martyrdom of the multitude, even if 
they hesitated to share it personally. Yet no one has 
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had a keener or more manly sympathy with the poor 
than Scott. It was not a maudlin pity, — the Scotch 
character forbade anything of thekind. “That for 
your dommed luxury!” says the Scotch father in 
“ Punch’s” picture, as he kicks from under the head 
of his son the snow pillow which the latter has rolled 
up to make more comfortable his bed on the open 
moor. This toughness of fibre is present in all of 
Scott’s poor people, and it is perhaps a better thing 
than Dickens’s happy sentimentalism or Tolstoi’s 
frustrate pity. 

It is claimed for the Russian novelists, Dostoi- 
effsky in particular, that out of their overflowing 
love for disinherited and outcast humanity, they 
have penetrated into the heart of criminal men and 
women,— have shown the necessity for evil, and 
the good that is wrapped up with it. Of course this 
is an untenable proposition. Every great artist 
since the beginning of time has recognized that evil 
is his most powerful ally,—that it puts the most 
vivid colors on his palette, draws the strongest lines 
on his canvas. Indeed, it may be said that a great 
artist must be in love with evil—as far as his work 
goes. Certainly the man who drew Dirk Hatteraick, 
Cleveland, Nanty Ewart, Balfour, the Templar, 
Louis XIIL., and innumerable other black sheep, 
need not yield to any more recent creator in his 
knowledge of and sympathy for errant human 
nature. Nor, though he altered and nearly ruined 
the plot of “St. Ronan’s Well” to please the pru- 
dishness of Ballantyne, bas he any particular scru- 
ples about “the young person’s” supposed needs. 
Indeed, there is much breadth of theme and racy 
coarseness in his books, — more, I think, than could 
be gathered out of Shakespeare. 

Objection has always been taken to the insipidity 
of Scott’s heroes and heroines. The heroes of most 
novels may be relegated to the limbo of the null 
and indifferent, and Scott’s are generally no excep- 
tion to this law. But for his heroines a better case 
may be put up. Certainly Flora Maclvor, Di 
Vernon, Clara Mowbray, and Rebecca are clearly 
entitled to a place in the legend of fair women. 

We now come to a great stumbling block to many 
of the late critics of Scott,— his lack of style. It is 
rather difficult to know exactly what this objection 
means, but it seems to divide into two parts, — want 
of distinctive and perfected wording in the language, 
and want of highly-wrought form and tone in the 
whole compositions. As to the first, Scott wrote 
with incredible rapidity, and there are plenty of 
careless slips and many dull and sprawling pages. 
But when he is interested, which is almost always, 
he carries the interest of the reader along with 
unparalleled vivacity. And whenever the character 
or the situation needs it, he rises to the heights of 
expression. If any of the modern stylists have 
written better things than Meg Merrilies’ farewell to 
Ellangowan, or Mucklewrath’s denunciation of 
Claverhouse, or the latter’s speech to Morton, or 
Jeanie Deans’s appeal to Queen Caroline, or a hun- 





ern efforts are hidden to the world. Scott’s English 
may sometimes be languid or careless, but he hardly 
ever writes a speech in his own Scottish dialect 
which is not racy and terse and vivid. As to fitting 
together of parts and creation of atmosphere, we 
may point to “The Bride of Lammermoor” as one 
of the great tone poems of the language. And 
“Old Mortality” and “Ivanhoe” are as perfect in 
their different ways. 

“ Which is the greatest play of Shakespeare? In 
which aspect do you like the sea best?” So ex- 
claims Keats in one of his letters. We may echo 
the saying in regard to Scott. There are about a 
dozen of his novels so even in their diverse excellence 
that there can be no real precedence given to any 
one of them, — there can only be preference in the 
individual reader’s mood. To “ Waverley ” belongs 
the right of primogeniture, and it has a certain state- 
liness and splendor, a richness of material, which 
support this right. It may dispute with “Marmion” 
the honor of being the Scottish [liad,— or, rather, 
it has no rival, for the poem is mainly English in its 
characterizations, as it is in the victory it celebrates. 
To my mind, however, “ Guy Mannering ” is a more 
important book. Meg Merrilies is Scott’s greatest 
creation, —a figure so great indeed that it gave a 
bias to Scott’s mind and compelled him to reproduce 
it in many subsequent shapes. Then the variety of 
other comic and eccentric characters in the piece are 
remarkable, as are the variety of scene and incident. 
I should say it has the best opening of any novel I 
know. On the other hand, there is more bad con- 
struction and more really insipid writing than in any 
other of the novels of the first rank. In mere delight 
fulness, “The Antiquary” is perhaps supreme. But 
Edie Ochiltree is a male Meg Merrilies; Sir Arthur 
Wardour is an inferior copy of Sir Robert Hazlewood. 
Jonathan Oldbuck himself and the group of fisher 
people are the novel elements of the piece. “Old 
Mortality” is more closely wrought than “Waverley,” 
with a high excellence of tragic and comic character, 
yet it seems a trifle more remote from our sympathies 
—a trifle academic. Not academic at all is “ The 
Legend of Montrose,” but overflowing with human 
interest. Dugald Dalgetty may almost dispute with 
Meg Merrilies the primacy of Scott's people. Beauty 
and pathos and tragedy have set their seal on ‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian.’’ But, fine as are the delinea- 
tions of Jeanie and Effie Deans, to me those quali- 
ties seem more perfectly blended in Madge Wildfire, 
who is absolutely Shakespearean. I should not do 
battle with anyone who unfurled the banner of either 
“Rob Roy” or “Redgauntlet.” For all me, Di 
Vernon may ride down to posterity at the head of 
Scott’s procession, with Nicol Jarvie on one side 
and Andrew Fairservice on the other. And “ Red- 
gauntlet” is the very pattern and paragon of ro 
mantic novels. It has hurry, bustle, change, enchant 
ment from start to finish. Something thrilling 
happening every minute, and we have Wandering 
Willie’s tale thrown in as a makeweight. “The 
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unique in its gloom and tragic singleness. “St. 
Ronan’s Well” has been accounted one of his fail- 
ures, but it seems to me in the first rank. He wrote 
it in good-natured rivalry with Jane Austen. It is 
certainly not an Austen novel, but it is perhaps a 
better thing. With all respect for Miss Austen’s 
inimitable genius, with a full appreciation of her 
mastery in every stroke, one may still feel a sym- 
pathy with FitzGerald when he likened her work 
to gruel. “St. Ronan’s Well” is unequally con- 
trived. The villain and his machinations are taken 
direct from “Clarissa Harlowe.” Some of the 
people at the Spa are dropped there out of a Sheri- 
danic comedy. But Clara Mowbray is so fine and 
true to nature and the highest art that it does not 
need to say that she has stepped out of Shakespeare. 
And as Meg Merrilies is the progenitor of a long 
line of strange or wandering beings, so Meg Dods 
is the culmination and summing up of Scott’s many 
landladies and “douce Scotch bodies” in various 
walks of life. “Ivanhoe” and “Quentin Durward” 
complete the list of Scott’s greatest novels. Each is 
somewhat of a tour de force, and though in each 
case the effort is successful we feel more than in the 
Scottish novels that there is an effort. 

Scott’s novels of the second rank, “The Pirate,” 
“Fortunes of Nigel,” “Kenilworth,” “The Talis- 
man,” “ Woodstock,” “The Monastery,” “The Ab- 
bott,” and “The Fair Maid of Perth,” are generally 
so good that one hardly knows why they should be 
separated from the first flight. There is a differ- 
ence, yet any one of them may ride forth with their 
master’s pennon and blazon and do him no discredit. 
Even his failures,—“ The Black Dwarf,” “ Peveril of 
the Peak,” “The Betrothed,” “ Anne of Geierstein,” 
and “Count Robert of Paris,”—have so much of 
good in them that they would furnish forth a toler- 
ably first-rate reputation. 

When we take into account the fact that at least 
three of Scott’s metrical tales hold their own in any 
assemblage of English narrative poetry, and when 
we add to this that his profusion of lyrics in their 
melody, ringing lilt, perfection of wording, and 
grace or depth of meaning are with the best in the 
language, we may realize that he was a wholesale 
dealer in great literature. Many writers since bave 
equalled orsurpassed him inquantity; but it seems to 
me that all his novel-writing successors at least must 
give place to him for novelty, variety, vitality, and 
energizing power. CyHartes LronakpD Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A MINE OF MANUSCRIPTS relating to the early 
history of Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
the Old Northwest, has recently been opened and 
four months spent in exploring its riches by Mr. 
Earl G. Swem, assistant librarian of the Virginia 
State Library, who now issues a report of his dis- 
coveries in a bulletin entitled “A List of Manu- 
teripts Recently Deposited in the Virginia State 





Library by the State Auditor.” Accumulated state 
and county papers and record books for almost a 
century and a half had been lying disregarded in 
the basement of the library until Mr. Swem’s energy 
and enterprise were brought to bear upon their sift- 
ing and sorting and the preservation of such con- 
siderable portion of them as are of value to history 
students, genealogists, statisticians, and others. “An 
estimate of the total number of pieces retained and 
deposited,” says Mr. Swem in his prefatory note, 
“is between 650,000 and 700,000, of which 10,000 
are records in book form. The documents were at 
once roughly grouped and their titles written in the 
accession book. The list printed in the present 
Bulletin is based upon this hasty and preliminary 
classification, and is not presumed to be final. It 
was thought advisable to give to students at once 
some knowledge of what had been deposited.” 
Many records examined were returned to the audi- 
tor’s office, as properly belonging there, but the 
series designated as “personal property books” — 
that is, lists of owners of taxable personal property, 
with enumeration of such property — was deposited 
in the library, and is believed by Mr. Swem to con- 
stitute “the most authentic and comprehensive 
source material for the study of the economic and 
social history of Virginia from 1782 to the close of 
the War between the States.” Genealogists, too, 
will find much material of value to them in the col- 
lection. But probably the most generally interesting 
item in the catalogue is the following: “Clark, 
George Rogers. 70 packages of letters, vouchers, 
accounts, orders, captured papers and miscellaneous 
documents concerning George Rogers Clark and the 
Illinois country. 1778-1783. 300 pieces per pack- 
age.” The magnitude of the task undertaken and 
earried through by Mr. Swem, and the inconveni- 
ences attending it, together with the obvious uncer- 
tainty whether the work would ever have been 
entered upon if he had not had the courage for it, 
all tend to increase respect for his zeal as well as 
gratitude for his timely service to the cause of his- 
torical study. ao a 

A PASSING GLIMPSE OF EMERSON in an attributed 
réle not the most frequently associated with his name 
is obtained in turning the pages of the richly en- 
joyable “ Notes of a Son and Brother,” Mr. Henry 
James’s current contribution to good literature. In 
a letter of his father’s, written just after the writer 
had been to Concord to “ bury” two of his children, 
as he expressed it — meaning that he had placed his 
two youngest sons in Mr. Frank Sanborn’s school — 
he says: “ Then we drove to Emerson’s and waded 
up to our knees through a harvest of apples and pears, 
which, tired of their mere outward or carnal growth, 
had descended to the loving bosom of the lawn, there 
or elsewhere to grow inwardly meet for their heavenly 
rest in the veins of Ellen the saintly and others; 
until at last we found the cordial Pan himself in the 
midst of his household, breezy with hospitality and 
blowing exhilarating trumpets of weleome. Age 
has just the least in the world dimmed the lustre 
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morning still encircles him, and the odour of prim- 
eval woods. Pitchpine is not more pagan than he 
continues to be, and acorns as little confess the gar- 
dener’s skill. Still I insist that he is a voluntary 
Pan, that it is a condition of mere wilfulness and 
insurrection on his part, contingent upon a merci- 
lessly sound digestion and an uncommon imaginative 
influx, and I have no doubt that even he, as the years 
ripen, will at last admit Nature to be tributary and 
not supreme. However this be, we consumed juicy 
pears to the diligent music of Pan’s pipe, while Ellen 
and Edith softly gathered themselves upon two low 
stools in the chimney-corner, saying never a word 
nor looking a look, but apparently hemming their 
handkerchiefs; and good Mrs. Stearns, whosat by the 
window and seemed to be the village dress-maker, 
ever and anon glanced at us over her spectacles as 
if to say that never before had she seen this wondrous 
Pan so glistening with dewdrops.” After enjoying 
that flight of playful fancy can one be surprised that 
two of the writer’s sons attained distinction with 
the pen ? a. y 

RECOVERED PORTRAITS OF THE BRONTE SISTERS, 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, in a group painted by 
their brother, together with a profile sketch of Emily 
from the same amateur hand, have by a fortunate 
chance been acquired by the National Portrait 
Gallery and will be hung in the so-called Modern 
Literature Room. These pictures, good likenesses, 
according to Mrs. Gaskell, though leaving much to 
be desired as works of art, had long been given up 
as lost, and their recent discovery brings joy to the 
hearts of Bronté enthusiasts. The canvases had 
been taken by Charlotte’s widowed husband, the 
Rev. A. B. Nicholls, to his home in Ireland when 
he left Haworth, and beyond that nothing was known 
of them. A few weeks ago, however, the surviving 
second wife of Mr. Nicholls, still living in the house 
that was his home at the time of his death, directed 
a servant to clear out an old cupboard or wardrobe 
that had remained undisturbed for many years; 
and among the objects disinterred were two parcels 
in brown paper. On being unwrapped they proved 
to be the long-lost portraits, the canvas having the 
group being folded in four, to its obvious detriment. 
This was the very painting held up by Charlotte 
for her future biographer to admire, as is related in 
the “Life”; and how Charlotte’s bereaved husband 
could have brought himself to treat so barbarously 
this memorial of her — if indeed his was the ruthless 
hand that did the deed — one is at a loss to under- 
stand. But perhaps he took this means to show his 
little esteem for the vainglorious Branwell and all 
his works. If so, one can rather easily forgive him. 


THE SOUL OF A LIBRARIAN’S wit, like that of wit 
in general, is not seldom to be found in its brevity. 
The current annual Report of the Rochester (N.Y. ) 
Public Library resembles the history of that insti- 
tution: it is very short. Three years ago there 
was no Rochester Publie Library, and its present 





succinct record of yearly progress is its second. But 
terseness of statement need not indicate paucity of 
achievement, any more than prolixity should be taken 
to stand for great things accomplished. “This re- 
minds us,” says Mr. Yust, the librarian (but he does 
not say it in his Report), “of a story in the Book 
of Books. In Matthew 25: 14-30 we are told of 
three servants who had received talents, five, two 
and one respectively. On the Master’s return they 
all rendered account of their stewardship. The first 
two had doubled their capital. Each of them said 
so in fourteen words, and their work was pronounced 
‘Well done, good and faithful servant.’ Servant 
number three had accomplished absolutely nothing, 
but he made a full report in forty-two words, three 
times as long as the other reports.” Rochester is 
building up its library system from the broad base 
of its numerous and widely-scattered branches and 
distributing centres — four hundred and forty-eight 
in number — instead of downward from the pinnacle 
of a main library. This main library, still in more 
or less distant prospect, will, it is hoped, be a fitting 
consummation to all the effort and accomplishment 
that have preceded it; and the trustees are now 
watchfully waiting for a million-dollar building fund 
—and a site for the building, we infer. Most 
creditable is the circulation record published by Mr. 
Yust, — 274,372, with a total collection of 38,321 
volumes, or more than seven lendings of each volume 
owned. ah 

THE FUNCTION OF THE FAIRY TALE in developing 
the young reader’s imagination is highly esteemed 
by some educators, and as severely condemned by 
others; and the reasons for each of these opposing 
judgments are obvious. Professor William A. 
Neilson, of Harvard, at a recent meeting of mothers 
gave his opinion of the Grimm tales and similar 
juvenile works. “The stories by the brothers 
Grimm,” he said, “were written many years ago, 
and perhaps the most charitable way of dismissing 
them would be to say that for their time they were 
all right. The fact remains, however, that they are 
standard and classic, and that there is still a profit- 
able business in publishing them. Sooner or later 
they fall into the hands of our little folk. I believe 
that these stories should be discarded because their 
suggestion to the childish mind is that every wrong 
was avenged. Revenge is a bad enough vice to 
exist in any of us, without being suggested 
inlaid in the childish mind by a fairy tale.” True, 
in part. In an ideal world, with an ideal system of 
education, the child would be taught to turn the 
other cheek; but in an ideal world there would be 
no cheek-smiting to begin with. In the actual 
world the situation ie more complex. In the actual 
world, too, it is very improbable that any child not 
an imbecile ever takes the Grimm tales literally. 
When Hansel and Grethel shove the wicked witeh 
into the oven, slam the door, and run away to leave 
her to her merited cremation, the young reader 
takes a wholesome pleasure in this vivid illustration 
of poetic justice, without incurring any serious risk 
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of imitating Hansel’s and Grethel’s example. At 
any rate, if our little folk are to have nothing given 
them to read more highly-spiced than “Sandford 
and Merton” and the Rollo books, they will never 
develop much love for literature. 

A JAPANESE ACROSTIC, the “I-Ro-Ha” hymn of 
Kwai Han, a famous poet who lived more than a 
thousand years ago, forms the subject of some inter- 
esting remarks by Dr. Clay MacCauley in “The 
Japan Magazine,” of Tokyo; and the poem itself, 
consisting of forty-seven verses, each verse beginning 
with one of the syllables of the Japanese alphabet, 
in abecedarian fashion, is translated, or paraphrased, 
by the writer. Kwai Han’s self-imposed task was 
more difficult, or more considerable, one infers, than 
that of the Hebrew poet who composed the 119th 
Psalm, the Hebrew alphabet having but twenty-two 
letters to be worked into the acrostic, while the 
Japanese has forty-seven characters, or syllables. 
“The Dominant Note of the Law” is Dr. Mac- 
Cauley’s rendering of the title of the hymn, and of 
course his translation of the lines retains nothing of 
their acrostic character, but merely reproduces in 
substance the poet’s tribute of praise and thanks- 
giving to Buddha. Concerning this Japanese alpha- 
bet, or “Hiragana syllabary,” as it is called, Dr. 
MacCauley has also something to say. The Buddhist 
saint, Kukai, later known as Kobo Daishi, or “the 
great Teacher who spread the law abroad,” invented 
the syllabary about twelve hundred years ago, and 
at the same time devised a metrical arrangement of 
the syllables in eight lines, “in which the conviction 
fundamental in Buddhism is graphically concen- 
trated.” Like our mnemonic lines, “Thirty days 
hath September,” etc., these eight verses are readily 
learned by the child, and they constitute the “A BC” 
of Japanese school-children. Here is Dr. Mac- 
Cauley’s English paraphrase of them, in the original 
metre: 

“ E’en though clothed in colors gay — 

Blossoms fall, alas! 

Who then in this world of ours 
Will not likewise pass ? 

Crossing now the utmost verge 
Of a world that seems, 

My intoxication fails — 
Fade my fleeting dreams.” 

THE SECRET OF AN AUTHOR'S STRENGTH prob- 
ably lies much oftener than is suspected in those 
seeds of character that were sown in his very earliest 
years. Those who profess to see the man indelibly 
outlined in the boy of five will not be surprised at 
Mr. John Burroughs’s ascription of his success as 
an author to the unconsciously-acquired nature-lore 
of his childhood. In the autobiographic fragments 
that give so much of life and charm to Dr. Clara 
Barrus’s “Our Friend John Burroughs” (reviewed 
on another page) he says: “When I began, in my 
twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth year, to write about 
the birds, I found that I had only to unpack the 
memories of the farm boy within me to get at the 














main things about the common ones. I had uncon- 
sciously absorbed the knowledge that gave the life 
and warmth to my page. Take that farm boy out 
of my books, out of all the pages in which he is 
latent as well as visibly active, and you have robbed 
them of something vital and fundamental, you have 
taken from the soil much of its fertility.” On a 
later page this is significant: “ From the impromptu 
character of my writings come both their merits 
and their defects —their fresh, unstudied character, 
and their want of thoroughness and reference-book 
authority. I cannot, either in my writing or in my 
reading, tolerate any delay, any flagging of the 
interest, any beating about the bush, even if there 
is a bird in it. The thought, the description, must 
move right along, and I am impatient of all footnotes 
and quotations and asides.” First and last, it is 
made very evident that, though other nature-writers 
may need to lay in a store of material by journeying, 
gun in hand, to South Africa or South America, no 
such premeditated course would ever have furnished 
the books that now delight the thousands of Mr. 
Burroughs’s readers. 


A GREAT NEWSPAPER’S BID FOR POPULARITY has 
been known to work its own undoing in the long run, 
or even in the surprisingly short run. Fortune loves 
not to be truckled to, but has a way of bestowing her 
favors most lavishly on those who scorn them. The 
London “Times” at threepence had so long been a 
national institution that its change to a lower price 
could not fail to shock the conservative Englishman 
and to seem indicative of a lowering of its tone. A 
tuppenny “Thunderer”’ fails to be as impressive as 
a sixpenny “ Thunderer’’— for the journal had been 
sold at sixpence, fivepence, and fourpence, before 
it settled upon its Jong-familiar price of threepence. 
And now we have the spectacle of a “Times” sold 
on the street at the same paltry price at which the 
hot cross buns of about this season are being cried 
through the purlieus of London. Of course the 
rivalry of competitive journals, notably the “ Morn- 
ing Post” and the “Daily Telegraph,” is at the 
bottom of all the plausible professions made by the 
“Times” in justification of its descent to the penny 
standard — or, at least, to the penny price. Perhaps 
the threepenny standard can be maintained even by 
@ penny paper, but the course of journalism in our 
own country has not been such as to create expecta- 
tion of highest excellence in cheapest journals. It 
is a significant fact that the three newspapers gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the best in America are 
sold at three times the price asked for the (at 
present) immensely popular sheets that flaunt their 
flaming headlines in every street-car and ferry-boat 
in the land. A age 


MATHEMATICAL DETERMINATION OF A LIBRARY'S 
USEFULNEss must be appreciably more difficult than, 
for instance, the determination of the amount of 
salt in a gallon of sea water; but the librarian of the 
Gary (Indiana) Public Library proposes a system 
for registering, in terms that he calls “units,” the 
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quantity of service of all sorts, and of each separate 
sort, rendered by a library in any given time. 
Frankly acknowledging the impossibility of gauging 
such an institution’s total influence for good through- 
out its community, he still believes it possible and 
advisable to ascertain in mathematical terms just 
how great its activity in each of several directions, 
ad in all these directions, really is. Counting as 
a unit each lending of a book, attendance of a 
reader in the reading-room, circulation of a picture 
or of a piece of music, presence of a person at a 
library lecture or club meeting or entertainment, 
reference question answered by telephone or mail, 
and so on, the statistically-inclined librarian should 
be able at the end of the official year to report, with 
professional pride and self-congratulation, that his 
library had rendered public service to the extent of 
(let us say) 343,761 units, with the separate items 
of this service duly tabulated. And when a rival 
library reports a total greater by fifty or sixty units, 
what incentive there would be to beat that record 
next year! Ways of more sorts than one by which 
this might be effected will readily suggest them- 
selves. But is all this counting and classifying and 
tabulating worth the brain tissue it consumes? Per- 
haps it is. ores oe 

LITERARY CLASSICS ON THE MOVING-PICTURE 
SOREEN will never, it is to be hoped, cause the same 
classics to be ignored in book form. As an incentive 
to reading rather than a substitute for reading, these 
breathless glimpses of a great author’s conceptions 
might accomplish much good. A recent news item 
under the general heading, “Music and Drama,” 
announces that “Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s ‘ Judith 
of Bethulia’ and Richard Harding Davis's ‘ Soldiers 
of Fortune,’ in motion pictures, are filling Proctor’s 
Fifth Avenue Theatre at every representation.” 
These are not exactly to be counted among the 
classics of all time; but Homer’s “Odyssey,” which 
has been epitomized in moving-picture form, is 
certainly a classic; and who knows but we may yet 
have, for instance, Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” offered 
to an eager public in the same manner? That great 
epic has obvious possibilities in the way of spectacuiar 
scenes and theatrical situations. Perhaps, too, the 
bill-boards will some day announce the presentation 


of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” of Spenser's |. 


“Faery Queene,” and even of Chaucer’s “Canter- 
bury Tales,” as the latest attraction to lovers of the 
“movies”; for even the heedless throng tires in time 
of the vulgar inanities that are reeled off by the 
thousand yards at so many show-houses throughout 
the land. ‘ 


INSTANCES OF EDITORIAL FALLIBILITY in the 
rejection of manuscripts that afterward and else- 
where demonstrate both their commercial value and 
their literary excellence are numerous enough in 
the annals of periodical literature. A few nota- 
ble illustrations, chiefly from his own experience, 
are given by Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison in an 





article, “ Adventures with Editors,” in the current 
“Atlantic Monthly.” Entering upon “a reéxami- 
nation of an ancient inquiry: Why are manuscripts 
rejected?” the writer offers some good advice to 
editors who would save themselves from the embar- 
rassment of discovering, too late, that they have 
eurtly dismissed an embryonic genius — such embar- 
rassment as must have been felt by the unnamed 
editor mentioned in the following anecdote, quoted 
by Mr. Harrison: “The first real literary success 
of Kathleen Norris, author of ‘Mother’ and ‘The 
Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,’ was the acceptance of a story 
by the Atlantic Monthly. ‘This story,’ she says, 
‘had been the rounds of the magazines, but when it 
finally appeared in the Atlantic I received four 
letters from editors, to whom it had previously been 
submitted, complimenting me upon my work and 
asking the privilege of considering my next story. 
One of these was Mr. ——, of ’s Magazine. I 
wrote him thanking him for his praise, and told 
him that the story had been submitted to him on 
such and such a day, and had been returned with 
a printed note of thanks a fortnight later.’” How 
many a still unrecognized literary genius, with a 
trunkful of rejected manuscripts, would rejoice to 
find himself placed in a position similar to that of 
Miss Norris, and how few of them, probably, would 
exercise her forbearance toward the self-stultified 
editor! eer 

THIS YEAR'S LIBRARY CONFERENCE will be held 
in Washington, D.C., May 25-30, with headquarters 
at the New Willard Hotel, and with accompanying 
sessions of the various affiliated and subordinate 
organizations of the American Library Association. 
Announcement of the order of exercises, the post- 
conference plans, and other details, is now awaited ; 
but meanwhile a brief glance at the many attractions 
Washington offers to those engaged in library work 
must at least induce a strong desire to be present at 
the coming convention. The Library of Congress, 
the Library of the Bureau of Education (recently 
strengthened and made more widely useful), the 
various department libraries, the Library of the 
District of Columbia, the museums and collections 
of different kinds — all these contribute to both the 
pleasure and the profit of such an occasion as the 
forthcoming. Only once in its history has the 
A. L.A. held its annual convention in this city of 
libraries, and the home of our chief library; and 
that was thirty-three years ago, when seventy, out 
of « membership of more than four hundred, came 
together to discuss topics of professional interest. 
Probably one reason for the rather small attendance, 
the fourth-smallest in the Association’s history, was 
the time chosen for the conference — early February, 
when libraries generally are at their busiest and the 
conditions for travelling least inviting. Certainly 
a much larger attendance is to be expected this year, 
when it is hoped there will be present a considerable 
delegation from Canada in return for our own hearty 
response to the invitation to Ottawa in 1912. 
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THE HUMAN NATURE OF A NATURALIST.* 


Many of Mr. John Burroughs’s readers must 
have interrupted their reading more than once 
to ask themselves why it is that everything he 
writes has so unquestionable a reality, so in- 
evitable an interest, so inescapable a charm. 
Serutiny and analysis fail to reveal in his page 
any rhetorical trick or other device that can be 
made to explain the secret, nor does the thought 
which his language clothes attain to such stu- 
pendous heights or depths as shall account 
for his unfailing command of our attention. 
Finally, therefore, the conclusion is reached 
that it is the man’s personality itself that speaks 
to the reader so compellingly, though so quietly 
and unassumingly. One is made to live the 
writer's own life and think his own thoughts 
with him in his books. How then can they 
fail to be alive with meaning and pregnant with 
reality? As supplementary to these master- 
pieces of intimate self-portraiture, such a vol- 
ume as Dr. Clara Barrus’s “Our Friend John 
Burroughs,” with its passages of autobiography 
from the naturalist’s own pen and its scraps of 
familiar talk from his lips, must be very wel- 
come to the less fortunate thousands of his ad- 
mirers who have never enjoyed Miss Barrus’s 
good fortune in being invited to visit him at 
Slabsides and Woodchuck Lodge, or to travel 
with him and camp with him in Colorado and 
California and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The book’s first chapter, bearing the same 
title as the book itself, attempts to show why 
Mr. Burroughs is “‘ our friend,” and says, among 
other things, that “it is the ‘child in the heart,’ 
and, in a way, the ‘child’ in his books, that 
accounts for his wide appeal. He often says he 
can never think of his books as works, because 
so much play went into the making of them. 
He has gone out of doors in a holiday spirit, has 
had a good time, has never lost the boy’s relish 
for his outings, and has been so blessed with 
the gift of expression that his own delight is 
communicated to his reader.” Then follow 
instances and letters and anecdotes illustrating 
the large, generous friendliness of the man. 

“The Retreat of a Poet-Naturalist,” as the 
next chapter is called, shows the “Sage of 
Slabsides” under his own rustic roof-tree. It 








*Our Frienp Joun Burrovens, By Clara Barrus. 
ing autobiographical sketches by Mr. Burroughs. 
With —_— from photographs. Boston: Houghton 











was only after twelve years’ acquaintance with 
his books that Miss Barrus yielded to her im- 
pulse and sent Mr. Burroughs a letter telling 
him what a joy his writings had been to her. 
Later there came to her a gracious invitation to 
visit him, and so close a friendship was formed 
that for the past twelve years she has had the 
enviable privilege of helping him with his corre- 
spondence, which, in respect to letters received, 
at least, is of no small proportions. Following 
this admirable presentation of the naturalist in 
his woodland retreat comes what must be ac- 
counted the best part of the book, bits of auto- 
biography sent in the form of letters to Miss 
Barrus at her request, and pieced out with fit- 
ting additions of her own or selections from the 
autobiographer’s other reminiscent writings. In 
three parts, dealing with his ancestry and family 
life, his childhood and youth, and an inquiry 
into the origin and nature of his own distinctive 
peculiarities, he most frankly and engagingly 
depicts himself and his environment, exciting 
admiration for the noble candor to which any 
concealment or disguise is so utterly foreign. 
Like Franklin, he unhesitatingly tells the worst 
that can be told about himself; but unlike 
Franklin he has nothing that is morally repel- 
lent to reveal. Like Franklin, again, he was 
one of a large family of brothers and sisters, 
none of the rest of whom attained to distinction. 

A chapter is next devoted to Mr. Burroughs’s 
early writings, with illustrative extracts. In 
the formality and comparative heaviness of those 
first ventures into print, philosophical or didactic 
in tone as they mostly were, there showed itself 
very little of the man as he soon afterward 
became when he really began to find himself 
and his true place in the order of things. Even 
in that first Atlantic” essay (‘* Expression”’) 
which Lowell so promptly accepted and pub- 
lished —it was in 1860, when its writer was 
twenty-three years old — there was, uncon- 
sciously to the essayist, so much more of Emerson 
than of the future author of “ Wake Robin” 
that the piece was generally ascribed to the 
Concord sage. Indeed, it may be found indexed 
in * Poole” as of Emersonian origin, and the 
earlier editions of Hill’s “Rhetoric” have a 
footnote quoting a line from it and assigning it 
to Emerson. It was Miss Barrus herself, it 
now appears, who called the Harvard professor’s 
attention to the error. 

“A Winter Day at Slabsides” shows Mr. 
Burroughs in the youthfulness and high spirits 
of seventy-four years, roasting a duck in a pot 
for his invited guests and giving them such a 
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feast of reason together with the products of his 
culinary art as may well excite the reader’s 
envy of those favored banqueters. Then comes 
a view of the naturalist restored to the scenes 
of his boyhood, in the town of Roxbury, Dela- 
ware County, New York, where he has reclaimed 
an abandoned farmhouse half a mile from the 
old homestead where he was born, and has 
christened it ‘ Woodchuck Lodge.” It is here 
that he has the “ hay-barn study ” so pleasantly 
familiar to readers of his later essays, and it is 
here that he now spends his summers, wonder- 
ing at the perversity that kept him so long 
estranged from this beautiful Catskill country 
of his childhood. In her penultimate chapter, 
perhaps her best, Miss Barrus relates what must 
have been the event of her life,—a camping 
trip (with one other of her own sex) with “ the 
two Johns,” “John of Birds” and “ John of 
Mountains.” The latter — Mr. John Muir, of 
course — joined the party in the Petrified For- 
ests of Arizona, showed them the wonders of 
the Grand Cafion and the Mojave Desert, the 
beauties of Southern California and the sublim- 
ities of the Yosemite, and only parted with them 
when they embarked for Hawaii. The striking 
contrast between these two nature-lovers and old 
friends is excellently brought out in the lively 
chronicle of the memorable excursion, as, for 
instance, in this passage : 

“Mr. Muir talks because he can’t help it, and his 
talk is good literature; he writes only because he has 
to, on occasion; while Mr. Burroughs writes because he 
can’t help it, and talks when he can’t get out of it. 
Mr. Muir, the Wanderer, needs a continent to roam in; 
while Mr. Burroughs, the Saunterer, needs only a 
neighborhood or a farm. The Wanderer is content to 
scale mountains; the Saunterer really climbs the moun- 
tain after he gets home, as he makes it truly his own 
only by dreaming over it and writing about it. The 
Wanderer finds writing irksome ; the Saunterer is never 
so well or so happy as when he can write; his food 
nourishes him better, the atmosphere is sweeter, the 
days are brighter. The Wanderer has gathered his 
harvest from wide fields, just for the gathering; he has 
not threshed it out and put it into the bread of litera- 
ture — only a few loaves; the Saunterer has gathered 
his harvest from a rather circumscribed field, but has 
threshed it out to the last sheaf; has made many loaves; 
and it is because he himself so enjoys writing that his 
readers find such joy and morning freshness in his 
books, his own joy being communicated to his reader, 
as Mr. Muir’s own enthusiasm is communicated to his 
hearer. With Mr. Burroughs, if his field of observa- 
tion is closely gleaned, he turns aside into subjective 
fields and philosophizes—a thing which Mr. Muir 
never does.” 

Miss Barrus’s closing chapter is devoted to 
an appreciation of Mr. Burroughs as a nature- 
lover and a writer. Classing him with Gilbert 





White, Thoreau, and Richard Jefferies, she not 
unnaturally finds him greatly superior in some 
respects to the three others. For example: 

“ Mr. Burroughs puts his reader into close and sym- 
pathetic communion with the open-air world as no other 
literary naturalist has done. Gilbert White reported 
with painstaking fidelity the natural history of Selborne; 
Thoreau gave Thoreau with glimpses of nature thrown 
in; Richard Jefferies, in dreamy, introspective descrip- 
tions of rare beauty and delicacy, portrayed his own 
mystical impressions of nature; but Mr. Burroughs 
takes us with him to the homes and haunts of the wild 
creatures, sets us down in their midst, and lets us see 
and hear and feel just what is going on. We read his 
books and echo Whitman’s verdict on them: ‘They 
take me outdoors! God bless outdoors!’ And since 
God has blessed outdoors, we say, ‘God bless John 
Burroughs for taking us out of doors with him!’ ” 

Of Whitman and of Mr. Burroughs’s in- 
timacy with and admiration for him, the book 
has considerable to say, as it also has of other 
men, famous or obscure, whose lives or writings 
or personalities have been in some way signifi- 
cant in the naturalist’s life-history and the ma- 
turing of his powers. The purpose and method 
of the entire book are well conceived, and the 
author’s success in bringing before us a very 
real and living and lovable Mr. Burroughs is 
worthy of warm praise, even though she must 
share that praise largely with Mr. Burroughs 
himself, whose own pen has contributed not the 
least valuable portions of the volume. She 
writes in a style not unworthy of the master 
whose manner, admirable for its clearness and 
simplicity, she so justly commends. Good por- 
traits and views show the naturalist in a number 
of his favorite haunts, and an unusually full and 
accurate index makes quickly available any part 
of the riches which it so handily unlocks. 


Percy F. BickneELL. 








AN INTERVIEW WITH THE MUSE 
OF HISTORY.* 


Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan has pre- 
pared an interesting book by writing the essay 
which gives the volume its title, and printing 
with it a number of articles which have already 
appeared in various periodicals. Of the re- 
printed pieces, the most notable are those on 
George Meredith and “ Poetry and Liberty.” 
Admirers of Meredith will wish to read the 
former ; while the latter is commended to those 
who do not realize how far England was, dur- 
ing the period from 1796 to 1820, from pos- 

* Cx10, a Muse, and Other Essays, Literary and Pedes 


trian. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co 
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sessing the freedom which tradition is fond of 
attributing to her. It need scarcely be said 
that all of the essays are charmingly written. 
The style is clear without being unpleasantly 
crisp and businesslike; its leisurely urbanity 
and relaxing humor are most engaging. And 
this is particularly true of the new essay, “Clio, 
a Muse,” which Mr. Trevelyan describes as 
“a delicate investigation” into the nature of 
history. 

Within fifty years, you must know, there 
have been “great changes in the management 
of Clio’s temple. Her inspired bards and 
prophets have passed away and been succeeded 
by the priests of an established church; the 

have been excluded from the Court of 
the Gentiles ; doctrine has been defined ; heretics 
have been excommunicated ; and the tombs of 
the aforesaid prophets have been duly blackened 
by the new hierarchy. While these changes 
were in process the statue was seen to wink an 
eye.” The Muse, it seems, knew all the time 
that history could never have a direct practical 
value like the exact sciences, or ever succeed 
like them in deducing the laws of cause and 
effect ; she knew that its chief value must always 
be educational, its chief business to “educate 
the minds of men by causing them to reflect on 
the past.” A great mistake it was, therefore, 
for the friends of history to “proclaim it a 
‘science’ for specialists, not ‘literature’ for the 
common reader of books.” For while we all 
share in the benefits of chemistry even if we 
never read chemistry, we cannot profit from 
history unless we have some acquaintance with 
it. It is true there must be critics and spe- 
cialists for investigation; but the final aim 
must be “not merely the accumulation and 
interpretation of facts, but the exposition of 
these facts in their full emotional and intel- 
lectual value to a wide public by the difficult 
art of literature.” This is what the Muse 
meant when she winked. 

The Muse was unquestionably right in wink- 
ing; the proof of which is that the “thought 
and feeling of the rising generation is but little 
affected by historians.” The responsibility for 
this situation, Mr. Trevelyan lays to historians 
themselves ; for when they proclaimed history a 
science for specialists, not literature for the 
common reader of books, “the common reader 
of books accepted his discharge.” There is 
truth in this, but are we not likely to be a little 
deceived by this very term, “the common 
reader of books’’? The common reader of 
books is a much larger class than formerly. It 





is said that Macaulay’s history was on all the 
young ladies’ dressing tables. Now, I do not 
suppose it was really on all of them. In any 
case, fewer young ladies had dressing tables in 
those days, and I have sometimes wondered how 
effectively the book in question “entered into 
the thought and feeling” of those who had. 
Thousands of young ladies and young men who 
nowadays read nothing more weighty than the 
“Saturday Evening Post” would not have 
read anything at all in the days of Macaulay. 
If, therefore, these young people do not read, 
I will not say the Cambridge Modern History, 
but even Mr. Trevelyan’s fascinating Life of 
John Bright, historians cannot be held wholly 
responsible. If as great a book as Macaulay’s 
history should appear to-morrow, these young 
people would not read it. 

Still, it is undoubtedly true that as able and 
well written a history as Macaulay’s, if it should 
appear to-morrow, would not create a tithe of 
the interest, or exert anything like the influence 
upon the thought and feeling of the readers of 
serious books, that Macaulay’s work did in his 
day; and not Macaulay’s only, but Ranke’s 
and Giesebrecht’s and Thiers’s and Michelet’s 
and a host of others. The truth is that in 
Macaulay’s day books on history commanded 
the interest of thinking people in a way which 
they no longer do, and the difference is not 
merely a matter of their being well or ill writ- 
ten. In politics and morals the Revolution 
unsettled all the old foundations, and after the 
Napoleonic era men turned to the past with 
immense enthusiasm in order to rediscover there 
the principles of ordered social life. To reconcile 
authority and liberty was the primary need ; 
and when both divine and natural right had 
failed, historic right seemed the only recourse. 
But in our own day, when we are again, some- 
what as men were in the eighteenth century, 
seeking a “new freedom,” when we are less 
intent upon stability and more insistent upon 
“social justice,” the past seems unable to fur- 
nish us what we want. The past seems to be on 
the side of vested interests. Behind the mask 
of historic right, many people think they can 
discern the old familiar features of divine right. 
And so the authority of tradition grows as 
burdensome as the authority of kings. 

If serious people read books on history less 
than formerly, it is due partly no doubt to the 
fact that not many are well written; but it is 
due quite as much to the fact that the orthodox 
method of interpretation, surviving from an age 
when men feared revolution more than they do 
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now, no longer ministers to the rising demand 
for social regeneration. The men who fifty 
years ago read history are now reading social 
philosophy and books on religion. Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw is on all the dressing tables. Many 
there are who prefer Maeterlinck to Mommsen. 
The most serious minded read William James 
or Bergson, or if not the very works of Bergson, 
at least books which endeavor to explain how 
with logical precision he denies the validity of 
intellection. Nevertheless, it would be well if 
more historians wrote as well as Mr. Trevelyan ; 
for in that case I am sure they would not lack 


readers. Cart BECKER. 


TRAGEDY AND TREASON IN EDUCATION.* 


This age has a habit of asking of itself search- 
ing questions. And it is a most hopeful sign that 
it also strives, almost agonizingly sometimes, to 
answer these questions fairly and squarely with 
intellectual honesty. The mere fact that the 
world is so solicitous in regard to its pathological 
symptoms offers perfect inherent proof that it 
has some serious mental ailments. 

The growing interest in the problems of edu- 
cation has been for some years an out-standing 
phenomenon. So far, many students feel, the 
science of education has usurped the lime-light 
too exclusively, while the art of education has 
suffered comparative neglect. Now when the 
accent, either grave or acute, is placed on science 
the result is dogmatism ; and dogmatism in 
education is the most complete and wholesale 
form of race suicide imaginable. Unless edu- 
cation educes the individual, or, as Professor 
James put it, “ organizes resources within the 
human being,” it is treason. And the betrayal 
of the children of every generation is inexpres- 
sibly more disastrous than the betrayal of a 
nation. 

Those who have felt the stunting power of 
all the educational and socia! and religious forces 
around them which make for dogmatism — and 
who has not?—will welcome Mr. Edmond 
Holmes’s new book entitled “The Tragedy of 
Education.” It would not be easy to speak 
with too great enthusiasm concerning this heart- 
searching little volume. The author, unlike the 
proverbial spinster who knows all about rearing 
children, and laymen who lay down the law in 
various fields, has had long official connection 
with education, having served indeed as Chief 

* Tur Tracepy or Epvcation. By Edmond Holmes. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 





Inspector of Elementary Schools in England. 
But, fortunately, his practical contact has not 
spoiled him for philosophical analysis ; rather 
it has supplied him with the most pertinent ma- 
terial for criticism. “Tragedy” is not too heavy 
a term for the situation as he depicts it : 

“For, with the best intentions, the leading actors in 
it, the parents and teachers of each successive genera- 
tion, so bear themselves towards their children and 
pupils as to entail never-ending calamities on the whole 
human race — not the sensational calamities which dra- 
matists love to depict, but inward cadamities which are 
the deadlier for their very unobtrusiveness . . . such 
as perverted ideals, debased standards, contracted 
horizons, externalized aims, self-centered activities, 
weakened will-power, lowered vitality, restricted and 
distorted growth, and (crowning and summarizing the 
rest) a profound misconception of the meaning and 
value of life.” 


The three chapters of the book, entitled re- 
spectively “The Poison of tism,” “ The 
Malady,” and “The Remedy,” differ not so 
much in material as in emphasis. The follow- 
ing will serve as a brief summary: The adult’s 
assumption that the child wants toys, prizes, 
distinctions, and the like is fundamentally 
wrong. Before perverted by education the 
child simply wants to “energize and grow.” 
Dogmatism does, or tends to do, three things,— 
devitalize, vulgarize, and demoralize his life (the 
last, by “substituting drill for self-discipline”). 
The teaching profession is no more responsible 
for the “follies and failures’’ of education than 
is the army “for the horrors and miseries of 
war.” Society and world-tendencies are the 
villains. Man comes under the law of growth; 
education should be “ growth-craft.” Western 
education is based on distrust of the child (the 
“original sin” notion). The teacher is expected 
to obtrude himself as an ideal,—* what I think, 
you are to learn to think,” and so on. The 
child’s weakness is postulated at every turn, 
and his food peptonized. The examination sys- 
tem fosters show against reality. Competition 
is disastrous. 

“To invite the child to regard his classmates as rivals 
instead of as comrades is to do him a great and far- 
reaching wrong. It is to dam back the pure current of 
unselfish sympathy at or near its source. It is to unseal 
the turbid fountain of vanity, of selfishness, of envy, 
of jealousy, of strife. It is to make the child an egoist, 
without his consent and almost against his will.” 

Now for the remedy. The child must be 
given the maximum instead of the minimum of 
freedom. “The child is born good,” and can 
best point the way to its fullest development. 
(Here is the inestimable service of evolution a5 
against the “special creation” theory.) “There 
is a potential Christ in every new-born babe. 
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. . « Whatever is born carries with it in em- 
bryo the perfection of its own generic nature.” 
Pioneers of the right sort are Dr. Montessori, 
Mr. George and Mr. Lane of the “Junior 
Republic,” and the author’s own character, 
« Egeria,” in his “« Utopian” school. 

And now what is the teacher to do? Mr. 
Hoimes must, of course, not be dogmatic. This 
is the teacher’s task : 

“To efface himself as much as possible, to realize 
that not he, but the child, plays the leading part in the 
drama of schéol life. . . . To provide outlets for his 
healthy activities. . . . To place at his disposal such 
materials as will provide him both with mental and 
spiritual food. . . . To do nothing for him which he 
can reasonably be expected to do for himself. . . . To 
foster his natural sincerity and keep far away from 
him whatever savours of make-believe, self-deception, 
and fraud. .. . To discourage competition. . . . To 
foster the child’s communal instinct, his spirit of com- 
radeship, his latent capacity for sympathy and love.” 

Mr. Holmes realizes that he is setting a stiff 
pace for the teacher. The good will be unat- 
tainable for generations,— but it is a glorious 
goal. And in straiving toward it, the spirit of 
the teacher will bathe in the fountain of per- 
petual youth. 

“The bastard self evolves itself in twenty or thirty 
or forty years, and then grows old and decrepit. If the 
real self is in a sense our unapproachable ideal, it will 
keep the soul that strives to realize it everlastingly 
young. Education can but help the evolving life to 
make a happy start; but a happy start, as Plato says, is 
the most important stage towards ultimate perfection.” 

While much of this is not new (it is of course 
thoroughly in line with the Montessori methods), 
we believe that it is the most fundamental 
critique from this point of view so far made. 
The position and experience of the author, 
moreover, give his utterances impressive weight. 
Others have remarked on this same proselytiz- 
ing tendency in our own and every age. “ We 
are all deaf men with big voices; but instead 
of getting ear-trumpets we get megaphones and 
proclaim our gospel.”” The tendency to prose- 
lytize is without doubt one of the most persistent 
and malignant temptations mind is heir to. 

In modification, not objection, two things 
might be said: First, the good-will in teachers 
will itself make self-effacement difficult. Seeing 
the young about to fall into the same errors 
(in their judgment) that they have fallen foul of, 
the natural instinct of love will call forth many 
hortatory pleadings and injunctions, well-advised 
and ill-advised, necessary and unnecessary. 
Second, the method of this new evangel has 
been tried out, not very wisely in most instances, 
in America to a much greater extent than in 
England, and so far not with complete success. 





The dogmatic Froebellian kindergarten laxity 
has achieved doubtful results. Teachers have 
dogmatized in their handling of the novel 
methods of freedom. The reign of love has in 
some instances run riot and grown gouty. The 
child is too frequently taught that he is merely 
to follow his inclination in all things. Selfish- 
ness easily follows; but it is not so easy to 
develop reverence or a regard for duty under 
this “sweet” system. Of course the warning 
holds only when the “sweet”’ system is in fool- 
ish and unskilled hands. 

But the attempt to unseat dogmatism can be 
made and must be made. The challenge comes 
like a trumpet-call to the teachers. They will 
find their work becoming more subtle and 
exacting ; in compensation more honorific (they 
of course will not expect it to become more 
remunerative). They can no longer depend 
upon « “chief,” a “ principal,” or a “system,” 
and content themselves with oiling the machinery . 
from day to day. In order to efface themselves 
and permit the new generations educational 
freedom, the teachers will need to become much 
greater and more potent personalities than ever 
before; for they will be on tap, to run where 
they are needed and to sit tight when they are 
not needed. In short, they must add art to 
their science. If such a race of super-teachers 
can be developed, — teachers who can be trusted 
to permit the stream of life to develop and 
swell, ebb and flow, flood and enrich, in accord- 
ance with the laws of life which we have not 
yet learned,—they will be more truly than 
ever the highest benefactors of the human race. 
They will be the right hand of providence. 


Tuomas PercivaL BEYER. 








EssAYs OF RICHARD MIDDLETON.* 


That Richard Middleton was more than a 
clever journalist is indicated by the fairly sus- 
tained excellence of his work; that he was not, 
however, a creator of pure literature who must 
be reckoned with in all sobriety and critical 
deliberation, is evident from the absence, in the 
five volumes of his collected work, of remark- 
able merit in verse or story or essay. Accord- 
ing to his own dictum, he is hardly a poet at 
all; one could not venture to call him more than 
a minor poet, and the minor poet is, according to 
Middleton, a creature that never did and never 





*Works or Ricuarp Mipp.ieron. Comprising: The 
Ghost-Ship, and Other Stories ; The Day before Yesterday ; 
Poems and Songs; Monologues. In five volumes. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
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could exist. His stories, though they exhibit 
ingenuity and power, tend to the ugly, even the 
hideous. As for his essays, even though they 
contain his most interesting work, one would 
certainly not care to give them a place in the 
tradition of the English essay; but they are 
interesting, and it seems worth while to say 
something about them. 

In style, they are obviously of our own day, 
—which is equivalent to saying that they are 
not free from the taint of journalism. They 
move nimbly, if not gracefully ; they proceed in 
a straight line, and disdain embellishment, for 
the epigrams and paradoxes with which they 
abound are meant to produce an intellectual 
shock rather than wsthetic surprise and satis- 
faction ; they are without leisure and poise and 
dignity, but they are also honest and direct, free 
of elaborate posing; they are at the same time 
smartly irresponsible and terribly in earnest. 
Here is the style at low ebb: 

“It is hardly necessary to remind readers that Carlyle, 
the Scotchman who wrote a fine romance about the 
French Revolution but generally preferred to write in 
broken German, once devoted a book to the considera- 
tion of Heroes and Hero- Worshippers.” 

These are fairer illustrations: 

“To-day we are so sure of ourselves that we are 
prepared to classify miracles as they occur.” 

“Our poets have always been underfed, and, in con- 
sequence, they have given us a great account of life, like 
the hungry boy who flattens his nose on the cook-shop 
window and thinks nobly of sausages.” 

For his style at its best, we must go to his 
essays on childhood, extracts from which are 
given below. 

The burden of all the essays, whether they 
deal with dreams, or politics, or editors, or 
gambling, or “The New Sex,” is one: that all 
that is lovely and of good report has drooped 
and faded away, and that in its stead we have 
evolved a civilization, or a barbarism, which is 
the reign of the prosy, the humdrum, the an- 
spiritual, the ugly. The dominant mood in the 
essays is that of disillusionment, with a nostalgia 
that accompanies it as its shadow. Seeking to 
predict who, of this era, will receive the plaudits 
of posterity, he can find only five writers, two 
painters, and no politicians at all; it may well 
be that, “like the majority of our countrymen, 
the age to come will esteem professional cricket 
and football above art, and we may not make 
so bad a showing after all!” “The present-day 
Englishman is afraid of the big thought, the 
big emotion, the big love.” “ A cold scepticism 
is burning the hearts of men and women to ashes 


of that desire that painted the trees green and | 





the lips of women red, and set the stars moving 
over all.” Common-sense and reason come in 
for the usual modern indictment, and fancy and 
the love of beauty are extolled. The following 
sentence states the issue with candor: 

“ Sometimes, looking at the sky on a fine night, and 
remembering how Coleridge was able to see a star within 
the horns of the moon, a feat no longer possible to well- 
informed persons, I wonder whether the next intellectual 
revolution may not be directed against facts.” 

In an essay on “ Traitors of Art,” he sets forth 
his creed : 

«“ We are born to starve and shiver for a while in the 
gutters of life and presently we die. But beauty is 
eternal, and it is only by means of our appreciation of 
beauty that we can bear with our clumsy, rotting bodies 
whiie our life lasts. All other creeds seem to me for- 
lorn and self-destructive.” 

The true attitude toward life, Middleton sug- 
gests, is a combination of that of the Bohemian, 
who sucks joy from the passing moment ; of the 
rebel, who hates passionately what is not beau- 
tiful; and of the pirate, whose enfranchised 
spirit breathes diviner air than it is the general 
lot of mankind to enjoy. Middleton himself had 
in his veins what he termed “ priceless piratical 
blood’ transmitted from an ancestor whose dis- 
tinction it was to be hanged as a pirate by the 
Spaniards at Port Royal. 

Because childhood knows not disillusion, be- 
cause it is naive, and because the child is at once 
Bohemian, rebel, and pirate, Middleton yearned, 
in his weariness of soul, for “The Day before 
Yesterday.”” The volume of this title is given 
up entirely to autobiographic essays, and in- 
cludes what is perhaps Middleton’s best writing. 
Typical chapters are on “* An Enchanted Place,” 
“The Boy in the Garden,” “Street Organs,” 
“On Digging Holes.” To illustrate the quality 
of these chapters, one need but quote a passage 
or two at random; where all is good, it is need- 
less to seek isolated excellent passages. In 
“An Enchanted Place,” he tells of an attic 
‘* mouse-cupboard ” which served sometimes as 
a cave, oftener as a boat: 

“ The fact that our cabin lacked portholes and was 
of an unusual shape did not trouble us. We could hear 
the water bubbling against the ship’s side in a neigh- 
bouring cistern, and often enough the wind moaned and 
whistled overhead. We had our lockers, our sleeping- 


| berths, and our cabin-table, and at one end of the cabin 


was hung a rusty old cutlass full of notches; we would 
have hated any one who had sought to disturb our illu- 
sion that these notches had been made in battle. When 
we were stowaways even the mice were of service to us, 
for we gave them a full roving commissien as savage 
rats, and trembled when we heard them scampering 
among the cargo. 


«... If any of us had any money we would carouse 
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terribly, drinking ginger-beer like water, and after- 
wards water out of the ginger-beer bottles, which still 
retained a faint magic. Jam has been eaten without 
bread on board the Black Margaret, and when we fell 
across a merchantman laden with a valuable consign- 
ment of dried apple-rings — tough fare but interesting 
—and the savoury sugar out of candied peel, there 
were boisterous times in her dim cabin. We would 
sing what we imagined to be sea chanties in a doleful 
voice, and prepare our boarding-pikes for the next 
adventure, though we had no clear idea what they 
really were.” 


Or take this, from “A Railway Journey ”’: 


“Then something surprising happened. I saw the 
earth leap up and invade the sky and the sky drop 
down and blot out the earth, and I felt as though my 
wings were broken. Then the sides of the carriage 
closed in and squeezed out the door like a pip out of an 
orange, until there was only a three-cornered gap left. 
The air was full of dust, and I sneezed again and 
again, but could not find my pocket-handkerchief. 
Presently a young man came and lifted me out through 
the hole, and seemed very surprised that I was not 
hurt. I realized that there had been an accident, for 
the train was broken into pieces and the permanent 
way was very untidy. Close at hand I saw the little 
girl sitting on a bank, and a man kneeling at her feet 
taking her boots off. I would have liked to speak to 
her, but I remembered how she had refused the offer 
of my magazines, and was afraid she would snub me 
again. The place was very noisy, for people were 
calling out, and there was a great sound of steam. I 
noticed that everybody’s face was very white, espe- 
cially the guard’s, which made his beard seem as black 
as soot. The young man took me by the hand and led 
me along the uneven ground, and there was so much to 
see that my feet kept stumbling over things, and he 
had to hold me up. On the way we passed the body of 
a man lying with a rug over his head. I knew that he 
was dead; but I had seen drunken men in the streets 
lie like that, and I could not help looking about for a 
policeman.” 

NorMAN FOERSTER. 








FORT DEARBORN AND THE 
OLD NORTHWEST.* 


Dr. Quaife’s large volume on “Chicago and 
the Old Northwest” is divided into two distinct 
parts: (1) an Introduction of 125 pages giving 
a description of the Chicago Portage and a 
sketch of the history of the “old Northwest” 
from the time of the earliest French Explora- 
tions to the end of the eighteenth century; (2) 
a careful history of Fort Dearborn and the 

i massacre, written from the sources. 

In some respects, the Introduction is the 
least satisfactory part of the book. It covers 
more than a century and a quarter of time,— 





*CuIcaco AND THE OLD NorTHwEst, 1673-1835. A 
Study of the Evolution of the Northwestern Frontier, 
together with a History of Fort Dearborn. By Milo Milton 
Quaife, Ph.D. Lllustrated. University of Chicago Press. 





too extensive a period to be treated adequately 
in so small a space, if the chapters dealing with 
Fort Dearborn and the massacre are to be ac- 
cepted as the standard by which the book shall 
be judged. It seems to us that the author might 
better have followed one of two definite courses : 
either he should have given a more condensed 
treatment of those events most closely connected 
with the early history of Chicago, as introductory 
to the account which follows; or these chapters 
should have been expanded into a more intensive 
study,— a separate volume, perhaps,— growing 
out of the same careful investigation which 
marks the excellent narrative dealing with Fort 
Dearborn. The question of perspective, how- 
ever, is always an open one. 

It must also be said that the Introduction, as 
it stands, shows too little regard for the sources. 
Beyond doubt the narrative is readable; but an 
examination of citations to authorities used in 
the chapter on “ The Fight for the Northwest,” 
for instance, reveals a free use of secondary 
works,— a course which the author does not fol- 
low in discussing that phase of Chicago history 
in which his chief interest lies. 

Furthermore, what is included in the term 
‘sold Northwest”’ is not always clear. The au- 
thor speaks of “the region tributary to Chicago, 
since known as the old Northwest’’ (p. 79) 
and of “the old Northwest, to which Chicago 
belonged” (p. “); so it seems reasonable to 
assume that his “‘ old Northwest’’ is more limited 
in extent than that which is generally understood, 
and comprises what may be termed the frontier 
of the Upper Lakes. Where it becomes neces- 
sary for the author to widen its limits in order 
that the reader may more fully understand cer- 
tain events significant in the evolution of this 
frontier, he very properly allows himself that 
privilege. What slight confusion may arise con- 
cerning his use of the term “old Northwest”’ 
is in all probability due to this fact. 

Dr. Quaife does his best work in the chapters 
dealing with Fort Dearborn and the Chicago 
massacre. Here he has reconstructed the his- 
tory of this period, and there is abundant 
evidence of his diligent search after the sources, 
his careful and critical appraisement of their 
value, his practical sense in their use, and his 
instinct for the essentials of historical investi- 
gation. He has brought to light much material 
hitherto unknown, or at least unused, and with 
patient care and unquestioned skill has sifted 
this material and built up an account unham- 
pered by tradition. 

It is a difficult, and not always a pleasant, 
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task to turn the light of historical criticism upon 
popular tradition, and to bring to the view of 
readers who have accepted that tradition as 
authentic the knowledge that in many details 
it lacks the accuracy demanded of true historical 
writing. This is the task which Dr. Quaife has 
found it necessary to undertake. In doing it 
he makes no attempt to suppress evidence, but 
lays it all before his readers, and in addition 
gives them the benefit of his own sound scholar. 
ship for the solution of difficult problems. When 
the work is viewed in the broadest light, the 
author must be commended for his building ; 
although here and there in the process of sorting 
out and weighing materials he has used a direct- 
ness of method and expression which may not 
meet with the approval of those who support the 
accepted tradition. 

In the course of his investigations Dr. Quaife 
has been compelled to call into question some 
of the statements made in “* Wau-Bun,” the 
work upon which most writers of the early 
history of Chicago have depended for their 
accounts of the massacre; and in the light of 
new sources he has arrived at conclusions which 
differ materially from those generally accepted. 
In such cases it appears that he has not been 
intent upon lessening the glory of any of the 
participants in those stirring events, but that he 
has been desirous of stating the events in their 
true proportion and in gaining for all partici- 
pants their proper share in whatever glory was 
won. Where, in his estimation, new evidence 
necessitated a re-statement of an incident, or a 
series of incidents, he makes that re-statement 
“without fear or favor from any source.” In 
this, however, less positiveness of expression 
might have been desirable, since it would not 
have weakened the author’s conclusions and 
would have precluded the possibility of any 
charge of contentiousness. 

In recounting the story of the massacre, 
which he does in a direct and impressive way, 
free from the rhetorical embellishment which so 
often leads a writer into inaccuracies of state- 
ment, Dr. Quaife has made sure that Captain 
Nathan Heald shall receive justice from the pens 
of future historians. In defence of Captain 
Heald, upon whose shoulders it has been custom- 
ary to heap all the responsibility for the evacua- 
tion of the fort, is quoted General Hull’s order. 
It states in language not to be misunderstood 
that the fort is to be evacuated. It leaves no 
choice to the commandant. The order was not 
‘*to evacuate the fort, if practicable,” as has been 
commonly quoted to the detriment of Captain 








Heald’s judgment and his reputation as a sol- 
dier. Dr. Quaife likewise interests himself in 
the case of Isaac Van Voorhis, and by a sym. 
pathetic interpretation of the scanty information 
at hand does much towards wiping out the stain 
of cowardice which has been so long attached 
to Van Voorhis’s memory. 

The pathetic and tragic story of the hard. 
ships and horrors of Indian captivity which 
befell the survivors of the massacre is told in 
detail, and with a vividness which almost makes 
one feel that the victims whose bodies lay on 
the sand dunes of the Lake Michigan shore 
after the bloody work of the day was over were 
more fortunate than those who were carried 
away into captivity by the savages. The picture 
of the dreariness and emptiness of garrison life 
in the frontier posts is of more than passing 
interest. By his practical handling of this sub- 
ject the author has removed much of the romance 
which both pleases and misleads the general 
reader. 

Three chapters round out the narrative to 
1835: one treats of the Winnebago and Black 
Hawk Wars as they affected Chicago ; another 
discusses the treaties by which the Indian land 
titles to northern Illinois were extinguished; 
and the third gives a suggestive account of the 
fur-trade of the Chicago post. This field Dr. 
Quaife has not worked exhaustively, as he him- 
self admits ; but the brevity of his discussion is 
to be regretted rather than criticised. 

In the appendices, nine in all, may be found 
material of exceptional interest. Some of the 
documents are given here for the first time in 
print: Captain Heald’s Journal, which in one 
brief paragraph tells the events of the fateful day 
when the garrison of Fort Dearborn marched 
to its doom; Darius Heald’s Narrative as told 
to Lyman C. Draper in 1868 ; and the Muster- 
Roll of Fort Dearborn. Other documents 
which have appeared before at different times 
are given again. Of the two appendices which 
are the author's own contributions, the one 
entitled “Sources of Information for the Fort 
Dearborn Massacre” will prove of the greater 
interest. Here we have a critical appraisement 
of the source material available for the study 
of this dramatic episode, as well as a searching 
analysis of previous accounts. The study is an 
illuminating one, and worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. It will, in all probability, provoke 
discussion of a more or less earnest nature, but it 
must be admitted that the author speaks “as one 
having authority.” The critical bibliography 
will be of service to students of the period. 
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In a study possessing so many excellent 
features as this one, it may seem almost hyper- 
critical to call attention to minor errors. Yet 
some of these will not escape the notice of a 
careful reader. The footnotes, for instance, 
are not always serviceable. On page 58, one 
finds the following quotation from Dubuisson’s 
account of the attack on Detroit by the Fox 
Indians in 1712: “ In this manner came to an 
end, Sir, these two wicked nations, who so 
badly afflicted and troubled all the country. . .” 
No footnote marks the quotation; and if the 
reader wishes to locate it in the source, he must 
grope through two pages of text and notes to 
find the citation, and when found it is so indefi- 
nite that seventeen pages of Dubuisson’s report 
must be searched before the quotation is exactly 
located. One specific footnote would have saved 
all this search. A note (p. 316) which reads 
“ Wisconsin Historical Collections, narrative of 
Hezekiah Cunningham, in ‘ Fergus Historical 
Series,’ No. 10, 47 ff.” must confuse any reader. 
Professor James’s article, ‘The Significance of 
the Attack on St. Louis,” is carelessly quoted 
(p. 95) as published in the ‘Turner Essays in 
American History.” There are frequent varia- 
tions in capitalization and punctuation in direct 
quotations, and in some instances the spelling of 
words varies from that in the originals. Words 
have been substituted in, and phrases omitted 
from, direct quotations, without indication of 
such changes to the reader. In no instance, 
however, does it appear that any change has been 
made with the desire to modify the evidence. 

Most of these defects, as has already been 
suggested, occur in the introductory chapters. 
This leads one to surmise that the more careful 
work on Fort Dearborn was completed first, 
and that later the author conceived the plan of 
expanding this into a narrative of more impres- 
sive proportions,—hence the introductory study 
of the “old Northwest.’’ Whatever may be the 
facts regarding this, Dr. Quaife has given us a 
book which is of more than ordinary interest 
throughout, while in his study of Fort Dearborn 
and the Chicago massacre he has made a sub- 
stantial and illuminating contribution to the his- 


tory of the West. = Wixiiam V. Poo.ey. 


“Tue Scorrisn Review,” which was founded in 1882 
bat suspended publication in 1900, has now been revived 
for the purpose of supplying the Scottish people at 
home and beyond the seas with a high-class quarterly 
periodical of really national aim and significance. The 

issue of the new series makes a very handsome 
appearance, and presents an interesting array 
of contributions. 





THE MEANING OF ART.* 





One of the many manifestations of the prag- 
matic and purely experiential tendency of our 
culture, is the sort of response to art that is 
content with “‘soul-wandering’’ among master- 
pieces. In art, as in life, we do not seek a quiet 
appreciation and understanding of permanent 
aspects so much as sensation and novelty. 
We are forgetting amid the restless changes of 
fashion that the appreciation of art requires 
intelligence and discrimination, that a relation 
exists between thoughtfulness and taste. 

Fortunately, as every age has its adventurous 
seekers after novelty, so it has also many who 
aspire to the saving remnant. And for those 
who wish to be students of art as well as tasters, 
Mr. Edward Howard Griggs has written an 
introductory volume. The book is a summary 
of much of the recent literature on the principles 
of the major fine arts, and the method of treat- 
ment shows the skill derived from long experi- 
ence on the platform. It is comprehensive, as 
an introductory book should be, covering such 
matters as art as an expression and interpreta- 
tion of human life; the three forces behind art: 
the artist, the epoch, and the race; the meaning 
and function of sculpture, music, and painting ; 
the relations of poetry to the other arts; and 
other similar subjects. 

Being very readable, and presenting a multi- 
plicity of ideas, such a book cannot fail to 
stimulate thought. A timely application of the 
law of restraint may be quoted: 

«“ When art attempts to do everything for its audi- 
ence the effect is tawdry. That is one trouble with the 
theatre to-day. The effort by skilful scene painting 
and other sensational effects to accomplish everything 
for the jaded senses and sluggish imagination of the 
spectator, tends to make him sit back in a semi-somnolent 
fashion merely to be played upon from without; while 
the challenge to the actor is almost equally wanting. 
The result is that, with no active codjperation between 
artist and audience, the characters fail to impress 
themselves.” 

But the author has not confined himself to 
making valuable distinctions. There is a great 
deal of “inspirational” interpretation, confes- 
sions of personal responses to certain famous 
works of art. And these parts of the book 

*Tue Paitosopny or Art. The Meaning and Relations 
of Sculpture, Painting, Poetry, and Music, By Edward 
Howard Griggs. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

Tar Sieniricance or Art. Studies in Analytical 
Esthetics. By Eleanor Rowland, Ph.D. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Tae Meaninc or Art. Its Nature, Role, and Value. 
By Paul Gaultier. Translated from the third French edition 


by H. and E. Baldwin. With a Preface by Emile Boutroux. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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might better have been omitted. These inter- 
pretations are, as Mr. Griggs repeatedly admits, 
purely personal, depending “ upon what of life 
and knowledge we bring.” The train of thought 
suggested by a work of art is not part of its 
significance, is not expressed by it; and it is 
confusing to dwell upon that sort of response 
in a work dealing professedly with principles. 

Here Miss Eleanor Rowland’s new book is 
an excellent corrective. As a “ humble disciple 
of Aristotle's method” she has been scientific 
and objective. The aim of the volume is “ to 
limit the provinces of certain arts, the ideas 
which these arts, better than any other of man’s 
creation, can express, and the characteristic 
mental states that are aroused in appreciating 
them — states which, like the pity and fear of 
tragedy, must be aroused if an object is to fulfill 
the demands of its own particular art.” This 
method is applied to sculpture, painting, music, 
and such “ minor arts” as wood-carving and 
terra-cotta, coins and mosaics, glass-work and 
metal-work. 

Beginning with the material of each art, the 
author discusses the nature of this material as 
a means of art, its peculiar fitness for expressing 
certain states of mind, and the province which 
in consequence belongs peculiarly to each art. 
Thus sculpture, its material being stone or 
bronze, impresses one by its weight and solidity. 
The inherent permanence and dignity of the 
material rules out as inharmonious the expres- 
sion of violent and uncontrolled passions or 
actions ; on the other hand, the apparent triv- 
iality of situation in much of Greek sculpture 
nevertheless affects us like grandeur. “ The 
lack of occupation in these figures abashes us as 
no reproof for inaction has ever done, and our 
separate restless efforts to understand, to in- 
vestigate, to be well informed — all these praise- 
worthy anxieties lose their customary respectable 
footing, and take on a reversed color of contempt. 
Our activity becomes shamefaced before an idle 
boy in stone who plays with an apple!” 

As the material of sculpture is heavy, still- 
life is not available for its purpose, except in 
reliefs ; for the stone must be made to express 
life. The idea, on the other hand, must not be 
too animated, but must exhibit “just enough 
of liveliness to spiritualize its mass, without 
quarreling with it.” Sculpture, being more 
than any other art the expression of restraint, 
is the most classic of the arts. It emphasizes 
least the individual variation; it is, in its 
essence, “the art expressive of typical values.” 
Its message is “the absolute dignity of life as 








such. Man himself is more than anything he 
does. Our separate actions are, after all, two- 
thirds fussiness; and the superb dignity of 
these sculptured maidens who clasp a belt or 
bind a sandal, the repose of those serene athletes 
who stand or bend so easily, and who refuse to 
commit themselves to more, is an eternal proud 
assertion that life itself, not its pursuits, is the 
greatest reality.” 

The same illuminating method is pursued 
through the chapters on the other arts, until 
one comes to realize that the “ Aristotelian 
method ”’ not only informs us, but performs the 
high service of disciplining the taste. 

Perhaps the last chapter, on “Art and Na 
ture,” suggests a limitation of the analytical 
method. This chapter is an attempt to show 
the naturalness of art. ‘Art is the great sen- 
sitive intelligence. Science tells us what things 
were, and what they shall be; but art tells us 
what they are.” While this observation may 
be wholly true, it does not appear central. For 
art is distinguished from nature precisely by its 
art, which means its consistency and complete- 
ness. Art, amid every disorder and ugliness 
and incompleteness, is “ the world’s sweet inn 
from pain and wearisome turmoil,” where the 
spirit finds rest and nourishment as well as 
satisfaction. In the strength and poise which 
art gives, as also nature when appreciated as 
beautiful, is to be found the essential xsthetic 
appeal. And this vision of beauty is not won 
by drawing distinctions after the Aristotelian 
manner, but it belongs to the idealism of the 
complementary Platonic tradition. 

To preserve intact this sense of beauty is one 
of the most difficult problems of culture. There 
are those who do not consider beauty sufficient 
in itself to merit serious attention, and who 
therefore seek some external purpose by which 
to justify it, such as its morality or its social 
efficacy. There are others who isolate it from 
every other department of life, and become 
sesthetes and decadents. M. Paul Gaultier, 
whose little book on “ The Meaning of Art” is 
now translated for us, has tried to rescue the 
true art experience from these false or partial 
modes of comprehending it ; and it is only to 
echo European praise to say that his volume 
brilliant and significant. Dedicated to M. Berg- 
son, the book belongs with the anti-intellectualist 
movement. In the appreciation of art the first 
and last thing is sensibility and sympathy. The 
beautiful, this is his main thesis, is xsthel 
emotion and therefore subjective in its origi 
This emotion is communicated by being object 
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ified in the arts, and the sympathetic observer 
of these again recreates in himself the emotion 
first experienced by the artist. 

But this is not to say that art is not concerned 
with intellectual matters. M. Gaultier discusses 
sanely and thoroughly the moral and social value 
of art, admitting its unsocial developments, 
marking its limitations, asserting the disinter- 
estedness of art, and yet boldly insisting on its 
essential harmony with the moral and social life. 
For disinterestedness is essential to art; and 
because we are enchanted by art and lifted by 
it to the plane of disinterestedness, we are lib- 
erated from selfishness, narrowness, and preju- 
dice, the great foes of morality. Likewise, as 
it is always sympathetic, art is social and useful 
to the progress of societies. 

But these moral and social values of art are 
only incidental. M. Gaultier nowhere lets the 
reader doubt that beauty is its all-sufficient and 
only legitimate aim. The role of intellectual 
analysis is subordinated: ‘There is no true art 
criticism except that which strives to understand, 
and to make understood and valued, the degree 
of art or of beauty which esthetic works possess. 
Furthermore, since beauty is essentially emo- 
tional, it can be appreciated and judged, as 
Kant pointed out in his ‘Critique of the Judg- 
ment,’ only through the esthetic emotion which 
it arouses in us. The only true criticism of 
art, then, is felt.” But in the service of this 
sympathy, to keep it from lapsing into mere 
impressionism, the intelligence can distinguish 
beautiful works by the presence or absence of 
certain exterior masks, such as harmony and 
unity ; it is even possible to discuss tastes and 
preferences and to establish a basis of normal 
sensibility from which to judge them. And, of 
course, “the ideas, the moral and social tenden- 
cies, for which art often serves as a vehicle, 
apart from its own inherent quality,” are subject 
to examination by the intelligence. Learning 
and scholarship may thus be informing and illu- 
minating to the sensibility, they may fortify and 
justify it. But in spite of these resources, art 
criticism depends at last mainly upon the per- 
sonality of the critic, upon his sympathy with 
the beautiful. Works of art may reveal their 
whole power to the simple-minded but sensitive, 
while their secrets may remain hidden from the 
learned ; “ because historical knowledge explains 
the work of art in another way than by itself ; 
itcannot aid us in penetrating to its secret and 
living soul.”’ : 

The inconclusiveness of this position is per- 
haps its great recommendation. We cannot live 





by the intelligence alone, nor by the sensibility 
alone; we must choose the middle way. It is 
the part of wisdom to understand the réle of 
sensibility and the several roles of the intelli- 
gence, and permit each to play its part. M. 
Gaultier’s book presents in an excellent manner 
their complex interrelations, and by his delicacy, 
clarity, and sense, is saved from both dogmatism 
and impressionism. [ours I. BREDVOLD. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Considering the vast amount of 

haucerian comment and criticism 
by scholars and laymen through five 
centuries, it would be a notable achievement for 
anyone to find anything fundamental and new to 
say about the past. Yet Mr. William George 
Dodd has recently accomplished something of the 
sort in his book entitled “Courtly Love in Chaucer 
and Gower” (Ginn). Though there is nothing 
sensational or indeed unusual in the style or con- 
tents of the volume, the conclusion contains some- 
thing of an iconoclasm. If Mr. Dodd’s thesis is 
true, then Chaucer is much less humorous than we 
had supposed. Instead of assuming that it is impos- 
sible to fathom, much less exceed, his gentle irony, 
we must be on guard lest we read satire into the 
dullest conventions. In Chaucer’s most character- 
istic poems, such as “Troilus and Criseyde,” the 
“Parliament of Fowls,” the “Legend of Good 
Women,” “The Knight’s Tale” of Palamon and 
Arcite, even in “The Nunnes Priests’ Tale” of 
Chanticleer and Pertelote,—that is, wherever 
Chaucer touches upon the courtly element in love, 
—we are to believe that he was following in plan 
the most approved conventions, and that he did not 
question their validity any more, let us say, than 
Shakespeare questioned the social or political ideas 
of his time. The establishment of this thesis was 
by no means the author’s main purpose in writing 
his book ; but nevertheless it is the most interesting 
thing he has done,—or nearly done. The first 
chapter traces the origin of the system of courtly 
love from the troubadours of the eleventh century, 
in the south of France. Two books contain its prin- 
ciples: the “Conte de la Charrette” by Chrétien 
de Troies, and “De Arte Honest Amandi” by 
Andreas Capellanus. The remainder of the book 
takes up in order the “ Romance of the Rose” and 
other early French erotic poems, Gower’s “Con- 
fessio Amantis,” and Chaucer’s poems already men- 
tioned, so far as they treat of courtly love. The 
method followed, pointing out the same conventions 
in setting and character of lady and lover as each 
new poem is named, grows very tedious; but that it 
bears out well the author’s purpose can hardly be 
denied. The handling of “Troilus and Criseyde,” 
Chaucer’s great dramatic poem, is especially good ; 
the characterization of Criseyde (pp. 154-178) is 
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in our judgment the most satisfactory that has yet 
been made of that baffling young woman. The 
comparison of Boccaccio’s “Teseide,” Chaucer’s 
original, with “The Knight’s Tale,” is also of value 
and interest to the student. It must be said that 
the narrow range renders it impossible for this book 
to create strong certitudes. It raises some questions 
in our minds; but, strictly speaking, answers none. 
In handling the large inquiry as to whether Chaucer's 
treatment of love is conventional or shot with satire, 
very many sources of evidence which this writer 
deems out of his sphere must be evoked. Among 
other queries, it would be interesting to seek the 
bearing of that most curious of all facts in the Chaucer 
psychology: the recanting of his best books at the 
conclusion of that work of supererogation, “The 
Parson’s Tale.” 


New textbooks Of making many books on the short 
for studying story there is just now no end. One 
the short story. of the latest, “The Modern Short- 
Story” (Barnes), by Miss Lucy Lilian Notestein 
in collaboration with Mr. Waldo Hilary Dunn, is an 
attempt to extract what is genuinely valuable from 
the mass of recent theory and comment, and to 
present it in a form useful for classes and self- 
taught students. That the work gives generous 
citations from other authorities is a proof of honesty 
rather than of any lack of originality. The treat- 
ment shows some of the limitations which are usual 
in a book that is based on the instructional method 
of one teacher; and as a textbook it suffers some- 
what from slight indistinctness of plan, which is 
made worse by the habit of printing illustrative 
extracts in the same type as the text. With all 
its minor defects it is, however, a pleasingly sane 
and judicious manual, full of sound theory and good 
illustrative criticism.— Miss Margaret Ashmun’s 
“Modern Short-Stories” (Macmillan) is another 
of the many collections of short stories, with Intro- 
duction, Bibliographical and Biographical Notes, 
and a list of more stories in the Appendix. The 
choice of stories reflects the present interest in 
Continental writers, nine out of twenty-one items 
being translations. At the same time, up-to-date 
American methods are shown in selections from 
Mr. Jack London, Mr. William Allen White, and 
others. The Introduction contains carefully-wrought 
brief essays on “ The Technique of the Short-Story” 
and “The Short-Story in Europe and America.” 
Unfortunately the biographical and bibliographical 
notes are thrown together in the careless fashion 
that characterizes so much American editing. Ex- 
amples of easily corrected errors are the wrong date 
for “The Scarlet Letter” (p. 258), and the strange 
statement that Thomas Bailey Aldrich enlisted as a 
private in the Civil War (p. 198). Unless Miss 
Ashmun has data not known to recent biographers 
of Poe, the statements regarding the composition of 
“ Berenice,” and other “Tales of the Folio Club” 
(pp. xxv., 11) are mere conjectures given as facts. 
Repeated assertions regarding Poe’s indebtedness 





to Hoffmann are given with no hint that scholars 
differ regarding the whole question of German 
influence on Poe. All these are unessential matters, 
and the book might not suffer much if the bio- 
graphical sketches were entirely omitted; but it 
is time American teachers demanded that textbooks 
should be edited with reasonable accuracy or not 
at all. ee — 

Sieneneetine Doubters of the actuality of Mr. 
alone with Joseph Knowles’s alleged experiences 
nara. during his two months of solitude in 
the Maine woods, which he entered without clothing 
or other equipment on the fourth of last August, 
and whence he emerged in a suit of skins and in 
hardy physical condition on the fourth of October, 
should read the convincing narrative of this experi- 
ment in primitive living—“Alone in the Wilder- 
ness ”— written subsequently by himself and illus- 
trated from drawings made by him in the woods 
with birch bark and charred sticks for his materials, 
and also from photographs taken before and after 
the events described. Of course his exploit was in 
the nature of a “stunt,” with the betting odds de- 
cidedly against success in his proposed undertaking. 
But the agencies that were expected to defeat him, 
cold and hunger and other bodily hardships, proved 
to be the least of the obstacles encountered. It 
was the want of human intercourse in those sylvan 
solitades that came nearest to breaking the back- 
bone of his resolution. How he devised occupation 
to keep his mind in some sort of tone, and all the 
wonders of the woodland world that revealed them- 
selves to him, with much else that is to be read both 
in and between the lines of his narrative, make a 
story of rare interest, a Robinson Crusoe tale of real 
life. With an excess of modesty he insists that what 
he did was no more than any man in normal health 
could have accomplished. On the contrary, few men 
have both Mr. Knowles’s skill in woodcraft and his 
varied previous experience of roughing it under 
divers sorts of trying conditions. With the enthu- 
siasm born of hie recent success in a hazardous 
—- he now plans to establish a colony on 4 
governthent tract of land, if he can obtain it, to lead 
a wholesome outdoor life, near to nature’s heart: 
and he also proposes, in order to convince the skeptics 
who at present question the truth of his narrative, 
to repeat the experiment in the near future, with 
“a dozen representative men” as witnesses. Mr. 
Knowles, artist, trapper, hermit, naturalist, social 
reformer, and writer, possesses elements of uncon- 
scious picturesqueness and simple charm that cannot 
fail to endear him to a wide circle of readers. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) 


“ietoria Mr. Clare Jerrold, who last year 
— published a volume on “The Early 
Prince Consort. Court of Queen Victoria,” has con- 
tinued his studies of royalty with a book devoted to 
“The Married Life of Queen Victoria” (Putnam). 
This new work covers the period from the Queen's 
marriage in 1840 to the death of the Prince Consort 
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in 1861; it is an intimate account of life at Windsor 
and Buckingham, and is chiefly devoted to domestic 
matters, though several chapters are included which 
deal particularly with the attitude of the royal couple 
toward the great international problems of their time. 
The author apparently came to his task with a deep 
appreciation of the worth and virtues of the monarch 
whom he calls Victoria-Albert; but this appreciation 
seems to have declined as the study became more 
intensive. He finds that while Prince Albert was 
doubtless a most excellent man in many respects, he 
was narrow and priggish, and that his unpopularity 
had a more real basis than his German ancestry. 
He came to England to teach the English aristocracy 
certain lessons in virtuous conduct, and the rather 
complaisant Englishman resented both the purpose 
and the methods employed. The Queen is viewed 
in a similar light; she had her strong points, but 


was, after all, a rather ordinary woman. Her taste. 


in dress was not as highly cultivated as we should 
expect: on the morning of the Prince’s installation 
as chancellor of the University of Cambridge, she 
drove through that city “wearing a claret-coloured 
sik gown striped with black, an amber-coloured 
Indian shawl embroidered with a wreath of flowers, 
and a bonnet of lilac-coloured silk covered with lace 
and ornamented with flowers. A mixture of colours 
so bizarre that criticism fails.” The author tells us 
that he began his study with strong prejudices against 
Lord Palmerston, but soon came to see that he alone 
of all the English statesmen of the time was equal 
to the task assigned, that his policies were such as 
the safety and strength of Britain demanded, and 
that in his conflict with Victoria- Albert he was always 
in the right. Like all of Mr. Jerrold’s writings, the 
book is gossippy and anecdotal; but the account is 
interesting throughout, and has its value in that it 
deals more freely in criticism than has been the 
custom of earlier writers on the same subject. The 
work contains a number of excellent illustrations, 
chiefly portraits; among these the author has included 
a reproduction of one of the Queen’s own etchings, 
which, though not great as a work of art, shows that 
Victoria was not wholly wanting in artistic ability. 


Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, whose long 
residence in England and Ireland 
eyenes. may make others (but not herself) 
forget that she is an American, a Southerner, by 
birth, revives many of her early memories of the 
home-land in a book packed with personal anecdote 
and ‘appropriately entitled, “My Beloved South” 
(Putnam). Not unlike Mrs. Burton Harrison’s retro- 
spective volume of a few years ago (‘ Recollections, 
Grave and Gay”), it presents in most attractive 
form the chivalry and romance, with a touch also of 
the pathos, of the Old South so famous in song and 
story ; and it also deals instructively, here and there, 
with more recent conditions in that part of our 
country, as in the chapter entitled “A Present-Day 

tation,” a pendant to her earlier sketch of “An 
Old-Time Plantation,” in the same book. Other 
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chapters treat lightly and entertainingly of Charles- 
ton, Washington, Savannah, New Orleans, the 
Suwanee River, the mules of Georgia, the romance 
of a Russian Romeo and Juliet (the scene of which 
is laid partly in New Orleans), the “ conquering 
pioneer,” the picturesque figure of Sam Houston, 
and similar themes. The writer ventures the un- 
qualified assertion that “the best blood of America 
is in Texas,” which of course is likely to raise the 
temperature of the blood in every other State. She 
also informs us that, by a wise provision of nature, 
“ after the Civil War all the babies born in the South 
were boys. It was impossible for mothers who 
longed for them, to produce girls, . . .” In speak- 
ing of herself she says: “ The one satisfactory thing 
in my shorn and unsatisfactory life is that I was 
born a Southern woman. I love the South and 
everything in it. I could be, if I allowed myself, 
rigid and narrow, but I just open my heart and 
won’t be.” “I have known very charming, agree- 
able, and generous Yankees,” she magnanimously 
acknowledges. A pleasing portrait of Mrs. O'Connor 
precedes her lively and varied narrative. 


In his book, “The Greatest House 
More’shouse at Chelsey” (Lane), Mr. Randall 
at Chelsea. Davies deals with a most attractive 
theme. It is to this historic building, now repre- 
sented by a mere fragment, that Erasmus refers in 
the letter known to many readers: “More hath 
built near London upon the Thames side a commo- 
dious house, neither mean nor subject to envy, yet 
magnificent enough; there he converseth with his 
family, his wife, his son, and daughter-in-law, his 
three daughters and their husbands, with eleven 
grandchildren. There is not any man so loving to 
hie children as he; and he loveth his old wife as 
well as if she were a young maid; and such is the 
excellency of his temper that whatsoever happeneth 
that could not be helped, he loveth it as if nothing 
could happen more happily. . . .” One is tempted 
to quote still more of this vivid description of a 
lovable man in the bosom of his family, a tempta- 
tion to which Mr. Davies wisely yields. The famous 
house, built by More in 1520, and enlarged or 
rebuilt by Sir Robert Cecil in 1597, was successively 
owned by fourteen men of eminence, beginning with 
More and ending with Sir Hans Sloane, and includ- 
ing, besides Cecil, Lord Burghley, the great and 
the lesser Dukes of Buckingham, the Earl of Bris- 
tol, and the Duke of Beaufort. “With such company 
as this,” says the author, “the reader need never 
fear to be dull; and lest the author should be, he 
has preferred wherever possible to let the past speak 
for itself, and to transcribe freely from the contem- 
porary writers in each period.” From unpublished 
letters and other not easily accessible material, Mr. 
Davies selects passages bearing upon the characters 
and the scene of his historical drama, if one may so 
name it; and he adds eighteen illustrations, of which 
the Holbein portraits are the most noteworthy. As 
a view of two centuries (1520-1740) of English 
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life and character, illustrated by a succession of 
notable persons and interesting events, the book is 
well planned and well exeeuted. 


“Psychology in Daily Life,” by 
Professor C. E. Seashore of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is the first volume 
in the “Conduct of Mind Series” (Appleton), whose 
purpose is “to provide readily intelligible surveys 
of selected aspects of the study of mind and its 
applications.” The series, as well as the initial 
volume, expresses a dominant tendency in current 
psychology. The infant stage of a science is a period 
of theoretical and experimental orientation; the 
adolescent stage is a period of rapidly widening 
interests and applications to practical affairs; the 
adult stage is a period of more or less settled facte 
and confident progress. Psychology has reached 
the stage in which applications abound, and contacts 
with other and practical interests are profitable. 
The boundaries of the science have sufficiently 
expanded to make such advances useful and safe 
under competent direction. There has recently been 
much writing on applied phases of psychology. 
Some of this literature is genuinely scientific, some 
is purely or even crudely commonplace, and some is 
pseudo-scientific. “Psychology in Daily Life” be- 
longs to the first class. It is popular yet thoroughly 
authoritative; it is non-technical yet scientifically 
conservative. It is the mature outgrowth of broad 
psychological knowledge and keen insight into the 
varied and subtle ways of human behavior. The 
scope of the book is indicated by the topics treated : 
Play, Serviceable Memory, Mental Efficiency, Men- 
tal Health, Mental Law, Law in Illusion, Mental 
Measurement. Each chapter is a clear statement 
of facts and of the practical suggestions which they 
support. Teachers, business men, ministers, pro- 
fessional men, in fact all intelligent readers, will 
find the book at once interesting and profitable. It 
will tend to give the reader a more balanced insight 
into the motives and a more rational control of 
conduct. The volume augurs well for the future of 
the series, and deserves a wide circle of readers. 


Every-day 
psychology. 


Judicial power During the last five or six years there 
over legislation has been an extensive output of liter- 
i America. ature dealing with the American 
judiciary,— books, pamphlets, magazine articles, and 
addresses before bar associations. Much of this liter- 
ature has been devoted to criticism of the courts, 
and especially of their power to declare acts of the 
legislature unconstitutional. American courts have 
exercised this power since the Revolution, and for 
the most part their right to do so has gone unques- 
tioned. Recently, however, the freedom with which 
the power has been exercised in some States, espe- 
cially to nullify advanced social legislation, has led 
to a widespread belief that the courts are usurping 
functions that do not properly belong to them, that 
they are standing in the way of social progress, and 
that they are out of touch with modern economic 





and social conditions. Naturally, much of the liter. 
ature which deals with this question is controversial 
in character; but there have been some notable 
exceptions, the most recent of which is Professor 
Charles G. Haines’s ‘The American Doctrine of 
Judicial Supremacy” (Macmillan). The author 
attempts to review the origin and development of 
the practice of judicial control over legislation in 
this country, from colonial times to the present. He 
traces the origin of judicial power over legislation 
from the ancient and medizval law of nature, from 
Coke’s theory of the supremacy of the common law 
courts, and from American colonial precedents, to 
its emergence in the nineteenth century as a fully 
recognized principle of our constitutional law. He 
reviews the early opposition which the doctrine en- 
countered, and the recent outpouring of criticism by 
socialists, progressives, sociological writers, and even 
judges themselves. It is safe to say that no treatise 
has yet appeared which deals with the subject in 
a spirit characterized by so much impartiality, 
scholarship, and breadth of view. 


Dr. James Douglas, in his study of 
Seencharkonies “New Sechenl ant New France” 
in America. (Putnam), makes an attempt, and 
on the whole a very satisfactory one, to describe and 
contrast the spirit of the two colonies in the seven- 
teenth century. In doing so, he depends mainly 
upon the evidence of contemporary documents, and 
quotes extensively from such narratives as the 
Journals of Bradford and Winthrop for New En- 
gland and Champlain’s History and the Jesuit Rela- 
tions for New France. He has apparently not 
made any serious attempt to utilize the stores of 
unpublished documents in the national and state 
archives, the libraries of historical societies and 
other institutions, but has made effective use of those 
sources available in print. This material is familiar 
to students of the period; but it has not hitherto 
been brought together for the purpose of a compre- 
hensive survey of the rival colonies. Dr. Douglas 
discusses the colonial administrations of New France 
and New England, their jealousies and conflicting 
interests, the status of women, slavery, education, 
the French and Puritan missions, superstitions, and 
other minor topics. Two of the earlier chapters 
are deveted to a useful summary of documentary 
sources. 


“The better the book, the briefer the 
handbook on _— praise.” These words of an honored 
Gvesk Ave. editorial friend simply insist on being 
placed at the beginning of this notice of Professor 
Percy Gardner’s “ Principles of Greek Art” (Mac 
millan). Some nine years ago the same pen gave 
us a modest but welcome volume called “A Gram- 
mar of Greek Art,”’ which was intended to set forth 
the leading principles of sculpture, painting, archi- 
tecture, and so forth, that could be traced in the 
surviving monuments of ancient Hellas. The pres 
ent work only claims to be an enlargement of the 
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“Grammar”; but the corrections and additions make 
the revision distinctly more valuable, so that the 
rather ambitious title is amply justified. The treat- 
ment is sane, scholarly, and enjoyable from begin- 
ning to end ; and we can recommend the book most 
cordially. With it Professor Gardner has rendered 
a substantial service to a cause that is dear to the 
heart of every man who persists in believing that 
the legacy of Hellas to the modern world is so sig- 
nificant and so potentially glorious that life might 
be made better and brighter by a wider appreciation 
of an inheritance that we seem prone to underrate 
and neglect. After this general commendation we 
must content ourselves with saying that the twenty- 
one chapters include the fundamental topics nat- 
urally implied by the title of the volume; that the 
hundred and twelve illustrations are adequate, and 
wisely chosen; and that when one differs from the 
author it behooves one to be very sure of his ground. 
In a last word, we are glad to note that the typog- 
raphy is excellent, and that the general effect of 
the volume is pleasing in its simplicity. 


Those who are curious to know what 
interesting associations may have 
gathered about their own surnames 
should consult Professor Ernest Weekley’s curiously 
erudite volume on “The Romance of Names” 
(Dutton), a work comparable in importance with 
Bardsley’s “ Dictionary of English Surnames,” and 
probably more nearly free from hazardous etymo- 
logical conjecture. With the London Directory as 
a source from which to draw a supply of English 
surnames, the author has grouped under twenty- 
three chapter-headings scholarly discussions of three 
thousand five hundred or more current names, with 
an index at the end; and as most surnames have 
various forms (for example, Gardener, Gardiner, 
Gardner, Gardenier, etc.), the book may be said to 
deal with twice or thrice the number of names in 
the index. Why the author assigns one chapter to 
“oceupative names” and another to “trades and 
crafts,” both treating of names having a similar 
character, is not clear. Chaucer, whose writings 
date from the period when English surnames began 
to be hereditary, is aptly quoted, wherever possible, 
by Professor Weekley. His present work, rich in 
matter though it is, appears to be but a preliminary 
study to a far more comprehensive “ Dictionary of 
English Surnames” which he has in preparation. 


What's in 
aname? 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The leading characters in fifteen famous novels are 
briefly but vividly presented in Dr. H. G. Pillsbury’s 
“Figures Famed in Fiction” (Rand, McNally & Co.), 
which is designed for those too busy to find time for 
the complete romances thus, in a sense, epitomized, 
and also for those who wish to renew, ina few short 
readings, their acquaintance with these masterpieces. 
Not all the novels selected are of the first rank, natu- 
milly enough, but all are deservedly popular, and the 
tompiler has shown skill in extracting the best and the 





most characteristic elements from these various works. 
From Victor Hugo and Dickens, Blackmore and George 
Macdonald, Miss Mulock and Mrs. Stowe, to John 
Habberton and Ada Ellen Bayley, he interprets his 
chosen authors sympathetically and reproduces as mach 
as possible of their own language. 

The vicissitudes of a travelling showman’s life — “a 
showman from the day of my birth up to, and including, 
the present time,” the author calls himself—are briskly 
and cheerily narrated by Mr. J. H. Taylor in his book, 
“Joe Taylor, Barnstormer” (Jenkins). Disclaiming, 
in the first line of his preface, any literary merit in his 
chronicle, be ingratiates himself at once with his readers 
by the frankness and good humor of his autobiographic 
memories and anecdotes. The clever cartoonist known 
by his signature as “ Ripley ” furnishes some amusing 
illustrations for the book. 

Two volumes of minor writings by the late William 
Graham Sumner of Yale University have been collected 
and edited by Professor A. G. Keller, under the titles 
of “ War and Other Essays” and “ Earth Hunger and 
Other Essays” (Yale University Press). Of the papers 
here brought together, the greater part have been 
printed elsewhere, either in periodicals or in earlier 
volumes by Sumner. They range in length from forty 
pages to five or six pages each, and the time of their 
composition extends from 1880 to 1909, the last year 
of Sumner’s active writing. To the first volume Pro- 
fessor Keller contributes an Introduction in the form 
of a sketch of Sumner, written with the warm glow of 
an intense personal devotion. Much of this material, 
Professor Keller tells us, was to have been worked by 
Sumner into a large book on “ The Science of Society,” 
which he did not live to finish. Like all of Sumner’s 
writings, these essays, though many are only fragments, 
reveal the virility of the man, his intellectual honesty, 
and his fearlessness of expression. In “ War and Other 
Essays” is included a bibliography of Sumner’s writ- 
ings, while in the other volume is reproduced a brief 
autobiography written by Sumner in 1903. There are 
frontispiece portraits; but neither volume is indexed. 

Something over seventeen years ago there appeared 
in “The Century Magazine” a contribution from the 
pen of W. J. Stillman entitled “ Billy and Hans: My 
Squirrel Friends.” It aroused widespread interest, and 
was later published in England as a booklet, revised 
and somewhat enlarged. Now, at last, it is made avail- 
able to American readers, in an edition published by 
Mr. Thomas B. Mosher. We doubt if a more appeal- 
ing and sympathetic record of animal life has ever been 
written. It is indeed a classic in its kind.— Similar in 
subject as in title is Mrs. Maud Thornhill Porter’s 
« Billy: The True Story of a Canary Bird,’ which Mr. 
Mosher has also just reprinted. Though lacking the 
grace of style and depth of insight shown in Mr. Still- 
man’s narrative, this is nevertheless a charming bit of 
writing, which will be enjoyed by every lover of birds. 
— Completing Mr. Mosher’s output for this season is 
«“ Books and the Quiet Life,” a thin volume of selections 
from Gissing’s “Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” 
Literature to Gissing was an absorbing passion, and in 
these random thoughts about books and reading he falls 
little below the charm of Lamb and Hazlitt and Leigh 
Hunt in their writings on the same subject.— As always 
with Mr. Mosher’s books, the external form given these 
three little volumes is fitting and delightful. Each is 
printed on handmade paper, and bound in decorated 
board covers. 
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NOTES. 


« A First Book of English Literature,” by Professor 
Saintsbury, is announced by Messrs. Macmillan. 

“Challenge,” a collection of poems by Mr. Louis 
Untermeyer, is announced for publication this month by 
the Century Co. 

A book of verse by Mr. Coningsby Dawson, entitled 
“ Florence on a Certain Night, and Other Poems,” will 
be published this month by Messrs. Holt. 

A comprehensive survey of “French Civilization in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Professor A. L. Guérard, will 
appear this month with the imprint of the Century Co. 

It is announced that the author of “Home,” the 
anonymous novel published recently by the Century 
Co., is Mr. George Agnew Chamberlain. “Home” is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s first book. 

A biography of Douglas Jerrold has recently been 
completed by Mr. Walter Jerrold. In “Douglas Jerrold 
of ‘ Punch,’ ” published some time ago, Mr. Jerrold dealt 
with one phase only of his grandfather’s career. 

“ The Origin of Attic Comedy,” by Mr. F. M. Corn- 
ford, and a posthumous volume of “Essays on Faith 
and Immortality,” by Father Tyrrell, are soon to be 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

A collection of twelve lectures on Eugenics, recently 
delivered by various authorities in the leading uni- 
versities of the country, will appear in book form this 
month under the editorship of Professor C. B. Davenport. 

Mr. John Murray, the well-known London publisher, 
has recently arran to issue an English edition of 
“The Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln.” Mean- 
while, a third edition is being required for the Amer- 
ican market. 

Mr. Beckles Willson, author of “The Life and Let- 
ters of James Wolfe” and “The Romance of Canada,” 
has been chosen to write the official biography of Lord 
Strathcona. Mr. Willson has made a special study of 
Canadian history, and few writers are better qualified 
for the task upon which he is now at work. 

In “ Memorials of Eminent Yale Men,” now in active 
_ by the Yale University Press, Mr. Anson 

elps Stokes, Secretary of Yale University, has in- 
cluded biographies of the seventy-eight Yale men who 
seem to have had the greatest influence in American 
life. He has drawn upon much material in the way of 
old diaries and letters. 

A posthumous work by “Sister Nivedita” (Miss 
Margaret Noble) is announced by Messrs. Holt in the 
volume entitled “The Myths of the Hindus and Bud- 
dhists.”” The same publishers will soon have ready 
another book hitherto unannounced, — “Russia, the 
Country of Extremes,” by Madame Jarintzoff, a Rus- 
sian woman who has lived for several years in England. 

Dr. J. G. Frazer has completed a third edition of 
his “ Adonis, Attis, Osiris,” which forms Part IV. of 
“The Golden Bough.” This instalment will consist 
of two volumes, instead of one as before. Dr. Frazer 
has also prepared a volume containing a “General 
Index and Bibliography” for the entire “Golden 
Bough.” All three volumes will soon be issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 

Several books of decided literary interest are an- 
nounced by the Cambridge University Press, of which 
Messrs. Putnam are the American agents. These in- 
clude: “Lectures on Dryden,” by the late A. W. 











Verrall, Litt.D.; «The Literary Relations of England 
and Germany in the 17th Century,” by Mr. Gilbert 
Waterhouse; “A Handbook of Précis-Writing,” by 
Mr. E. D. Evans, M.A.; and “A Book of English 
Prose,” in two volumes, edited by Mr. Perey Lubbock, 
M.A. 

An elaborate edition of Bracton’s “ De Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Angliz,” which has been characterized 
as “the crown and flower of English medieval juris- 
prudence,” is being undertaken by the Yale University 
Press. The editor, Mr. George E. Woodbine, has 
based his work directly upon the original manuscripts. 
The edition will comprise six volumes, and is not likely 
to be completed before 1930. 

Mr. Franklin Spencer Edmonds’s forthcoming life of 
Ulysses S. Grant will complete the excellent series of 
«“ American Crisis Biographies” which has been in 
course of publication for several years past under the 
eapable editorship of Dr. Ellis Paxton Oberholtzer. 
The fact that Mr. Edmonds has had access to a number 
of unpublished letters and family papers should ensure 
some interesting reading on a timely subject. The book 
is promised for publication some time in the autumn. 

The Iowa Library Commission sends out a number 
of useful leaflets and folders explaining some of its 
beneficent activities. Noteworthy are the recent issues 
of this sort on “ Books for the Blind,” “ Rural Exten- 
sion of Public Library Privileges,” “ Debate Traveling 
Library,” “Making a Library Beginning,” “ Domestic 
Science,” and “Agriculture” —the last two being 
book-lists merely, with a preliminary word of explana- 
tion. Another leaflet, “Iowa Library Commission, its 
Purpose and Activities,” is of a general nature; and in 
still another, the first of the series, the Iowa public 
library laws are printed in full, with other matter use- 
ful to those contemplating the starting of a new free 
library. 

Edward Payson Morton, whose death occurred in 
Chicago on the 2d of this month, was a scholar of 
wide interests, and one of the foremost authorities upon 
the study of English versification. For several years 
past he had been a valued member of Tue D1at’s 
reviewing staff. He was born in St. Louis in 1869, was 
graduated at Illinois College in 1890, and took the 
degrees of A.B. and A.M. at Harvard in 1892 and 
1893, and Ph.D. at the University of Chi in 1910. 
He was Professor of English at Blackburn University, 
1894-5, Instructor and Assistant Professor at Indiana 
University, 1895-1908, and Professor at Wake Forest 
College, 1910-11. In 1911 he settled in Chicago, 
devoting himself to miscellaneous writing and editorial 
work. During the laborious life of an English teacher 
he found time to edit numerous books for students, his 
latest publications of this kind being a series of little 
volumes sketching the history, legends, and commercial 
growth of the Great Lakes (Ainsworth: Chicago, 
1913-14). Mr. Morton’s chief interest, however, lay 
in the fields of metrics and bibliography. On these 
subjects he was a frequent contributor to philological 
and other journals. His articles on the Sonnet, in the 
“Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America” and elsewhere, and on the Spenserian Stanza, 
in “Modern Philology,” and his treatise on “ +he 
Technique of English Non-Dramatic Blank Verse 
(Donnelley: Chicago, 1911), were distinct contributions 
to metrical history. At the time of his death he had 
made considerable progress with a much-needed set of 
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« Chronological Outlines of English Literature,” fuller 
and more accurate than those now available. It is a 
matter of regret that more of his time could not have 
been given to the bibliographical investigation for which 
he was so markedly qualified. The fact is humiliating, 
that as yet in America work of this kind, so funda- 
mentally important to scholarship, can be done only 
incidentally, by men who are supporting themselves in 
other ways. 








LIsT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 158 titles, includes books 
received by Toe Dra since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES, 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson: The Story of His 
Life. By Mary Thacher Higginson. Illustrated 
in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 435 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. net. 

The Life of Emperor Francis-Joseph. By Francis 
Gribble. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 
8vo, 363 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75 net. 

Napoleon at Bay. By F. Loraine Petre. 8vo, 219 
pages. John Lane Co. $2.50 net. 

George Hamilton Perkins, Commodore, U. S. N.: His 
Life and Letters. By Carroll Storrs Alden, Ph.D. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 302 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Masters of the Wilderness. By Charles Bert Reed, 
M.D. Illustrated, 16mo, 144 pages. University 
of Chicago Press. $1. net. 

Autobiographie d’aprés Son “Journal Intime.” By 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; translated into French 
by Régis Michaud. With portrait, 12mo, 332 
pages. Paris: Armand Colin. Paper. 

Jee Taylor, Barnstormer. By J. H. Taylor. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 248 pages. William R. Jenkins Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Richard Wagner: The Man and His Work. By 
Oliver Huckel. Illustrated, 12mo, 122 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 75 cts. net. 

Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South. 
Adapted from J. Kennedy Maclean’s “Heroes of 
the Polar Seas.” Illustrated, 12mo, 240 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 50 cts. net. 


HISTORY. 
Roman Imperialism. By Tenney Frank. 
pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 
Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worth- 
ington Chauncey Ford. Volume III., 1801-1810. 
Large 8vo, 555 pages. Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 
Historical Papers upon Men and Events of Rare In- 
terest in the Napoleonic Epoch. By Joseph Hep- 
burn Parsons. In 2 volumes; illustrated, 8vo. 
New York: Saalfield Publishing Co. $5. net. 
Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 
1695-1702. Edited by H. R. McIlwaine. Large 
— 414 pages. Richmond: Virginia State Li- 
rary. 


8vo, 365 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edited by Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson 
Forbes. Volume X., 1864-1876. Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., 8vo., 546 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 

English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth 
Century (1642-1780). By George Henry Nettle- 
ton. 12mo, 366 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Tower of the Mirrors, and Other Essays on the 
Spirit of Places. By Vernon Lee. 12mo, 243 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

From an Island Outpost. By Mary E. Waller. 12mo, 
$13 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 

Initiation into Literature. By Emile Faguet; trans- 
lated from the French by Sir Horne Gordon, 
Bart. 12mo, 263 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 





Modernities. By Horace B. Samuel. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 
The Romance of Names. By Ernest Weekley, M.A. 

12mo, 250 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

The True Ophelia, and Other Studies of Shake- 
speare’s Women. By an Actress. 12mo, 249 pages. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Books and the Quiet Life: Being Some Pages from 
“The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft” by 
George Gissing. Chosen by W. R. B. 16mo, 64 
pages. Thomas B. Mosher. 765 cts. net. 

Figures Famed in Fiction. By H. G. Pillsbury. 
8vo, 409 pages. Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Art of Story-telling. By Julia Darrow Cowles. 
12mo, 269 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. net. 

Post-Impressions: An Irresponsible Chronicle. By 
Simeon Strunsky. 12mo, 262 pages. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1. net. 

Looking Westward. By Marion Harland. With 
portrait, 16mo, 28 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 50 cts. net. 

On the Relations between Spoken and Written Lan- 
guages with Special Reference to English. By 
Henry Bradley. 8vo, 22 pages. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Paper. 

An Interpretation of Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. By 
Lida Morse Staples; with Memorial Note by 
Anna B. Newbegin. 8vo, 24 pages. San Fran- 
cisco: John J. Newbegin. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

Sprays of Shamrock. By Clinton Scollard. 
67 pages. Portland: Mosher Press. 

The Shadow of Altma. By Louis V. Ledoux. 16mo, 
90 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. net. 

A Selection of Verses from the Manchester Uni- 
versity Magazine, 1868-1912. With Preface by 
Sir Alfred Hopkinson, LL.D. 12mo, 235 pages. 
Manchester: University Press. $1.50 net. 

Songs of the Susquehanna. By Frederic 
1é6mo. Thomas B. Mosher. 

Kirstin: A Play in Four Acts. By Alice Cole Kleene, 
12mo, 93 pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 

The Tempers. By William Carlos Williams. i8mo, 
32 pages. London: Elkin Mathews. 

Saloon Sonnets: With Sunday Flutings. 
Norton. 8vo, 48 pages. New York: 
Marie. $1.25 net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Poems and Ballads. By Héinrich Heine; translated 
from the German by Robert Levy. 12mo, 246 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Red and the Black: A Chronicle of 1830. By 
Stendhal; translated by Horace B. Samuel, M.A. 
8vo, 527 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75 net. 

Goblin Market, The Prince’s Progress, and Other 
Poems. By Christina Rossetti. With portrait, 
16mo, 297 pages. ‘“‘World’s Classics.” Oxford 
University Press. 

Select Works of Plotinus. Translated by Thomas 
Taylor; edited, with Preface and Bibliography, 
by G. R. S. Mead. i6mo, 343 pages. ‘“Bohn’s 
Popular Library.” Macmillan Co. 35 cts. net. 

The Granta Shakespeare. First Volumes: The Mer- 
chant of Venice and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. Each with 
frontispiece, 18mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Hildebrandslied. Translated from the Old High 
German into English alliterative verse. By 
Francis A. Wood. 12mo, 11 pages. University 
of Chicago Press. Paper, 20 cts. net. 


FICTION, 
Chance. By Joseph Conrad. 12mo, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 
The Fortunate Youth. By William J. Locke. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 352 pages. John Lane Co. 
$1.35 net. 
Quick Action. By Robert W. Chambers. Illustrated, 
12mo, 316 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.30 net. 
A Son of the Ages. By Stanley Waterloo. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 334 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.25 net. 


8vo, 244 pages. 


16mo, 


Brush. 


By Allen 
Claire 


468 pages. 
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Felicidad: The Romantic Adventures of an Enthusi- 
astic Young Pessimist. By Rowland Thomas. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 313 pages. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 

Fool of April. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 12mo, 
419 pages. John Lane Co. $1.35 net. 

Penrod, By Booth Tarkington. Illustrated, 12mo, 
345 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 
ter Ladyship’s Conscience. By Ellen Thornycroft 
Fowler. 12mo, 319 pages. George H. Doran Co. 

$1.25 net. 

Shea of the Irish Brigade: A Soldier’s Story. By 
Randall Parrish. With frontispiece in color, 
2mo, 343 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.30 net. 

Ariadne of Allan Water. By Sidney McCall. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 414 pages. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.35 net. 

Sunrise Valley. By Marion Hill. Illustrated, 12mo, 
325 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25 net. 
Rung He! By Talbot Mundy. 12mo, 371 pages. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Storm. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 330 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.35 net. 

Grannile. By Mrs. George Wemyss. 12mo, 302 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.35 net. 

The Vanguard. By Edgar Beecher Bronson. 12mo, 
316 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

North of Fifty-Three. By Bertrand W. Sinclair. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 345 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.30 net. 

One Year of Pierrot. By the Mother of Pierrot. 
l2mo, 364 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.35 net. 

The Women We Marry. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
12mo, 375 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.35 net. 

The Miracle Man. By Frank L. Packard. 12mo, 
300 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

Monksbridge. By John Ayscough. 12mo, 345 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Green Seal, By Charles Edmond Walk. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 404 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

Under Handicap. By Jackson Gregory. With fron- 
tispiece, 12mo, 322 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.35 net. 

Through Other Eyes. By Amy McLaren. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 397 pages. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, $1.25 net. 

Loot from the Temple of Fortune. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. 12mo, 310 pages. George H. 
Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

The Opal Pin. By Rufus Gillmore. Illustrated, 
l2mo, 318 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Woman's Law. By Maravene Thompson. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 299 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Adventures of the Infallible Godahil. By Frederick 
Irving Anderson. Illustrated, 12mo, 241 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1. net. 

Captain Dan Richards. By Everett T. Tomlingon. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 300 pages. Griffith & Rowland 
Press. $1.25 net. 

Jesus In Here! Continuing the Narrative of “In 
His Steps.” By Charles M. Sheldon. 12mo, 296 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

The Confessions of an Inconstant Man. Illustrated, 
12mo, 179 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1. net. 
The First Step. By Eliza Orne White. 12mo, 195 

pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.10 net. 

A Village Romeo and Juliet. By Gottfried Keller; 
translated from the German by A. C. Bahlmann, 
with Introduction by Edith Wharton. 12mo, 156 
pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND 
SOCIOLOGY, 

The Americans in the Philippines: A History of the 
Conquest and First Years of Occupation with 
Introductory Account of the Spanish Rule. By 
James A. LeRoy; with Introduction by William 
Howard Taft. In 2 volumes, large Svo. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $10. net. 

Social Forces tn England and America. By H. G. 
Wells. S8vo, 415 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$2. net. 








Imperial Germany. By Prince Bernhard von Biilow, 
Translated by Marie A. Lewenz, M.A. With 
frontispiece, large 8vo, 342 pages. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3. net. 

The American Japanese Problem: A Study of the 
Racial Relations of the East and the West. By 


Sidney L. Gulick, D.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 349 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

Progressiviem and After. By William English 
Walling. 12mo, 406 pages. Macmillan Co, 
$1.50 net. 

The Railways of Great Britain. By Lord Monks- 
well. Illustrated, 8vo, 303 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. net. 

The Panama Canal. By Frederic J. Haskin. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 386 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

The Instinct of Workmanship, and the State of the 
Industrial Arts. By Thorstein Veblen. 12mo, 
355 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Violence and the Labor Movement. By Robert 
Hunter. Illustrated, 12mo, 388 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Corporate Promotions and Reorganizations. By 
Arthur S. Dewing, Ph.D. 8vo, 615 pages. Har- 
vard University Press. $2.50 net. 

The Economic Synthesis: A Study of the Laws of 
Income. By Achille Loria; translated from the 
Italian by M. Eden Paul. 8vo, 368 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $3. net. 

The Ownership, Tenure, and Taxation of Land: 
Some Facts, Fallacies, and Proposals Relating 
Thereto. By Thomas P. Whittaker. Large 8vo, 
574 pages. Macmillan Co. $3.75 -_, it 

igration, from the Unitec ngdom 

. ae North yoo 1763-1912. By Stanley C. 
Johnson, M.A. 8vo, 387 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2. net. : 

The Balkans: A Laboratory of History. By William 
M. Sloane. &8vo, 322 pages. Eaton & Mains. 

.50 net. - 
outer Pusat Money, and How the Bankers Use It. 
By Louis D. Brandeis; with Preface by wow 
Hapgood. i2mo, 223 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1. net. - 

The Sovereign People. By Daniel Dorchester, Jr. 
12mo, 243 pages. Eaton & Mains. $1. net. 

Money Answers All Things: A Reprint. BY —_ 
Vanderlint. Large 8vo, 161 pages. Economic 
Tracts.” Johns Hopkins Press. Paper. $1. net. 

Higher Nationality: A Study in Law and — 
By Viscount Haldane of Cloan. S8vo, 45 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cts. net. - 

Direct Legislation in Arkansas. By David a 
Thomas, Ph.D. 8vo, 110 pages. Ginn & . 
Paper. L 

j about the Tariff. By George 

i en a pages. Battle Creek: Phenix 
Publishing Co. Paper. 

Taxation. By C. B. Fillebrown. 16mo, 163 pages. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 cts. net. as 

Reform in Administration of Justice. Large of 
278 pages. Baltimore: American Academy 
Political and Social Science. a pu 

y nd Family Budgets in the Chicago 4 

a District. By J. C. Kennedy and eon 
lllustrated, 8vo, 80 pages. University of Chic 
Press. Paper, 25 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND preter 3a am 

J Mongolia: A Record of Travel an » 

ae = Russo-Chinese Borderlands. oa 
Douglas Carruthers; with Introduction be Mn = 
Curzon of Kedleston. In 2 volumes; a —. 
in photogravure, etc., large 8v0. J. B. Lip 
cott Co. $7. net. , 

With the Russians in Mongolia. By H. G. C. Perry 
Ayscough and R. B. Otter-Barry; with nee 
by Sir Claude Macdonald. Illustrated, 8v0, 34 
pages. John Lane Co. $4.50 net. 

Siciliana: Sketches of Naples and Sicily in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Ferdinand Gregorovius; 
translated from the German by Mrs. Gustavus 
W. Hamilton. 12mo, 346 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.60 net. 
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America through the Spectacles of an Oriental 


Diplomat. By Wu Tingfang, LL.D. Illustrated 
in color. etc., 8vo, 267 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1.60 net. 


Java and Her Neighbors. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 344 pages. 
$2.50 net. 

Quiet Reads and Sleepy Villages. 
Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 292 
pages. McBride, Nast & Co. $2.25 net. 

The Coming Hawati. By Joseph King Goodrich. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 329 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Roma: Ancient, Subterranean, and Modern Rome in 
Word and Picture. By Rev. Albert Kuhn; with 
Preface by Cardinal Gibbons. Part III. Large 
4to. Benziger Brothers. Paper, 35 cts. net. 


By Arthur S. Walcott. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Allan Fea. 


SCIENCE. 

Problems of Science. By Federigo Enriques; trans- 
lated from the Italian by Katherine Royce, with 
Introduction by Josiah Royce. Large 8vo, 392 
pages. Open Court Publishing Co. $2.50 net. 

The Call of the Stars: A Popular Introduction to a 
Knowledge of the Starry Skies. By John R. 
Kippax, M.D. Illustrated, large 8vo, 431 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Chemistry in America. By Edgar Fahs Smith. Il- 
lustrated, 8vo, 356 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

The Childhood of the World: A Simple Account of 
Man’s Origin and Early History. By Edward 


Clodd. New edition, rewritten and enlarged; 
illustrated, 12mec, 240 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 


Chemistry. By Georges Darzens. Illustrated, 12 mo, 
122 pages. “Thresholds of Science.” Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Seril: A Story of the Stone Age True for To-day. 


By Edward Willmore. 12mo, 56 pages. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Paper. 
Ethneseoleogy of the Tewa Indians. By Junius 


Henderson and John Peabody Harrington. Large 
8vo, 76 pages. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 

That Farm: Recounting the Adventures of a Dry- 
goeds Merchant Who Went Back to the Land. 
By Harrison Whittingham. Illustrated, 12mo, 
230 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Harper’s Book for Young Gardeners: How to Make 
the Best Use of a Little Land. By A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill. Illustrated, 8vo, 390 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50 net. 

The Commuter’s Garden. Edited by Walter B. Hay- 


ward. Illustrated, 12mo, 219 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $1. net. 

Billy: The True Story of a Canary Bird. By Maud 
Thornhill Porter. 12mo, 55 pages. Thomas B. 
Mosher. $1. net. 

My Garden Doctor. By Frances Duncan. 12mo, 192 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. net. 

Billy and Hans, My Squirrel Friends: A True His- 
tory. By W. J. Stillman. 16mo, 70 pages. 


Thomas B. Mosher. 75 cts. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Can We Still Be Christianst By Rudolf Eucken; 
translated from the German by Lucy Judge 
Gibson. 12mo, 218 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Practice of Christianity. 
“Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Threshold of Religion. By R. R. Marett, D.Sc. 
12mo, 224 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Our Spiritual Skies. By Charles Coke Woods. 12mo, 
232 pages. Eaton & Mains. $1. net. 

Message of New Thought. By Abel Leighton 
Allen. 12mo, 269 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Lectures on the Books of the New Testa- 

ment. By Augustus H. Strong, D.D. Large 8vo, 

398 pages. Griffith & Rowland Press. $1. net. 


By the Author of 
12mo, 291 pages. 











The Tree of Knowledge: A Series of Lessors for 
Children on the First Half of the Book of Gene- 
sis. By Sybil Smith; with Preface by Aylmer 


Maude. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
250 pages. Oxford University Press. $1.25 net. 

Hymns of the Early Church. Translated from 
Greek and Latin sources by John Brownlie, D.D. 
12mo, 202 pages. Oxford University Press. 
$1. net. 

The Outside of the Cup: A Response to Winston 
Churchill's “The Inside of the Cup,” by Henry R. 
Rose, B.D. 12mo, 106 pages. Newark: Omonoia 
Society of the Church of the Redeemer. $1. net. 

The Training of Sunday School Teachers and Of- 
ficers. By Franklin McElfresh. 12mo, 230 pages. 
Eaton & Mains. 75 cts. net. 

The Religion of the Sikhs. By Dorothy Field. 
16mo, 114 pages. “Wisdom of the East.” E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 170 cts. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY, 

Initiation into Philosophy. By Emile Taguet; 
translated from the French by Sir Horne Gor- 
don, Bart. 12mo, 254 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 

Adventurings in the Psychical. By H. Addington 
Bruce. 12mo, 318 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

The Algebra of Logic. By Louis Couturat: trans- 
lated from the German by Lydia Gillingham 
Robinson, B.A., with Pfeface by Philip E. B. 
Jourdain, M.A. 8vo, 98 pages. Open Court Pub. 
lishing Co. $1.50 net. 

The Path of Life. Compiled from the Writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. i16mo, 250 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

Tuberculosis: Its Cause, Cure, and Prevention. By 
Edward O. Otis, M.D. Illustrated, 12 mo, 326 
pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.25 net. 

The Young Mether’s Handbook: Home Treatment, 
Diet, and Physical Training for Children. By 
Marianna Wheeler. iémo, 165 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. $1. net. 

For Girls and the Mothers of Girls. By Mary G. 
Hood; with Introduction by Sarah Louise Arnold. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 157 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1. net. 

Ten Sex Talks to Girls (Fourteen Years and Older). 
By Irving David Steinhardt, M.D.; with Intro- 


12mo, 


duction by Rachelle S. Yarros, M.D. Illustrated, 
12mo, 193 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. net. 
Physical Training. By E. John Solano. In 2 vol- 


umes, illustrated, 12mo. Bobbs-Merrill Co. Per 
volume, 75 cts. net. 
How to Rest. By Grace Dawson. 16mo, 56 pages. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 50 cts. net. 


EDUCATION. 

The Education of Kari Witte; or, The Training of 
the Child. Edited, with Introduction, by H. Ad- 
dington Bruce, and translated from the German 
by Leo Wiener. 12mo, 312 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $1.50 net. 

A History of Dartmouth College, 1815-1909. By 
John King Lord. Illustrated, large 8vo, 
725 pages. Concord: Rumford Press. $3. net. 

Education and Not Instruction. By Corliss Fitz- 
Randolph. 8vo, 54 pages. Plainfield: American 
Sabbath Tract Society. Paper. 

Introduction to the Study of English Literature. 
By Vida D. Scudder, A.M. Revised edition; illus- 
trated, 8vo, 542 pages. World Book Co. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 

The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. By L. H. 
Bailey. Volume I., A-B. Illustrated in color, 
etc., 4to, 602 pages. Macmillan Co. $6. net. 

A Guide to Historical Fiction. By Ernest A. 
Baker, D.Litt. New and enlarged edition; 
large 8vo, 566 pages. Macmillan Co. $6. net. 

Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de L’Institut Nobel 


Norvegien. No. L, Littérature Pacifiste. Large 
8vo, 288 pages. a. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper, 
$1.50 net. 
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Who's Who in Music and Drama. 
Hines and Harry Prescott Hanaford. 8vo, 
555 pages. New York: H. P. Hanaford. $5. net. 

Roget's Thesaurus. Revised by C. O. S. Mawson. 
Large 8vo, 653 pages. “Large Type Edition.” 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.50 net. 

Parliamentary Law and Rules of Procedure. By 
Mary Belle Sherman. Sixth edition, revised and 
enlarged; 16mo, 180 pages. Browne & Howell Co. 
75 cts. net. 


Edited by Dixie 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A History of the Royal Society of Arts. By Henry 
Trueman Wood; with Preface by Lord Sander- 
son. Illustrated, large 8vo, 558 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5. net. 

My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard. By Elizabeth 
Cooper. Illustrated, 8vo, 262 pages. F. A. Stokes 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Modern Dancing. By Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle; 
with Introduction by Elisabeth Marbury. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 176 pages. Harper & Brothers. 

Principles of Correct Dress. By Florence Hull Win- 
terburn. 12mo, 245 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1. net. 

The Americans. By Hugo Miinsterberg; translated 
from the German by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D. New 
popular edition; 8vo, 619 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1. net. 

Piano Playing: A Little Book of Simple Sugges- 
tions. By Josef Hofmann. New popular edition; 


illustrated, 12mo, 183 pages. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1. net. 
Home University Library. New volumes: Unem- 


ployment, by A. C. Pigou, M.A.; Common-Sense 
in Law, by Paul Vinogradoff, LL.D. Each 16mo. 
Henry Holt & Co. Per volume, 50 cts. net. 
Early Collegiate Life. By John Venn, Sc.D. 12mo, 
286 pages. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 











FOREIGN BOOKS 


Most Varied Stock in America 


Latest Fiction Always in Stock 


Belles-Lettres—Guide Books 
Send for Catalogue of Any Language 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


128 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














LIBRARY ORDERS 


UR facilities for completely and 

promptly filling orders from 
ublic libraries are unexcelled. Our 
ocation in the publishing center of 
the country enables us to secure im- 
mediately any book not in our very 
large stock. 


Our service is the best, for all parts of the country. Give us a trial. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Union Square North NEW YORK CITY 33-37 East 17th St. 














BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, including Americana, post free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 


BOO K Ss ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmurmenan, Exe. 


Ove: x umes second hand at half \. N 
BOOKS 2277 discount. “State wanta, Catalogue fee, Books 


bought. FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


NOW READY—CATALOGUE 120 
English Dramatic, Poetic, and Prose Literature, comprising 
purchases from the Libraries of the late Professor Edward 
Dowden, W. Hale White {Mark Rutherford), and other private 
sources. 











IN PREPARATION 


GREAT CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. Bargains in Books. 
Write for a copy at once. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, England 


TWO NEW CATALOGUES 


No. 31. New Books at Half Price 
No. 32. Fine Books for Book-Lovers 


Including Collected Sets of First Editions of 
CHARLES DICKENS and LAFCADIO HEARN 


Sent on Request. 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St, NEW YORK 


Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 








ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 


BOOK READERS 
are necessarily Book Buyers. 
Every reader of THe Diatisa 
reader e buyer of good books. 








SBrueans K/L Blain ahr Muduud Pores 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West 15th St, N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue. 
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LINCOLN AS HIS FRIENDS, NEIGHBORS, AND 
ASSOCIATES KNEW HIM 





THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE BIOGRAPHY, WITH PEN-PICTURES 
AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY THOSE WHO KnEw Him 


BY 


FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE 


Compiler of ‘‘ Golden Poems,” “‘ Bugle Echoes: Poems of the Civil War,’ 
“* Laurel-Crowned Verse,” ete. 


HIS biography of Lincoln brings the man, not the tradition, 
very neartous. It is Lincoln as his friends and daily associates 
knew him—what he said to them, how he looked and acted while 
saying it—anecdotes and stories by the hundred, all woven into a 
continuous narrative which holds the reader like a book of fiction. 


“There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the 
best biographies in existence.’’— The Review of Reviews. 


“It would be hard to name anything in Lincoln literature giving 
in popular form so sound and personal a picture of Lincoln the 
man.’’— The Outlook. 


““ No other book brings the reader so close to the actual Lincoln 
as this.’’— The Churchman. 


“This book will become and long remain the standard ‘Life’ of 
the great ‘Emancipator.’’’—Zion Herald. 


One volume, 640 pages, three portraits, beautifully printed and bound. 
$2.50 net, postage extra 


BROWNE & HOWELL COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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F. M. HOLLY “°™o2, A eupae’ 
° . REPRESENTATIVE 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York (Established 1906) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
,» REVISED, {= PLACED. 
/' NO exceesive caesEnToe tees. Circular 
~ 1388-2 ye Ave., New York City 


MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic 
Short stories a specialty. Reading includes short criticism. 
Circulars on request. 


49 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 











DIAL 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN %2,Socsee-, ze 


4 cents per 100 words. Revision for spelling, punctuation, ete, 
MISS M. CRAWFORD, 551 Lincoln Parkway, Chicago, I 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 








AUTHORS! — =. ee. changes recommended, ten 
markets suggested, 50 ts. Typewritten with carbon, 50 cents 
per 1,000 words. Special list of 100 Best Markets and Mann. 
script Record complete, only 30 cents. 

EASTERN ED. BUREAU, Box “m, New Egypt, N. J. 








Library School 


of the 


New York Public Library 


Entrance examinations, June 9. 
One year course for certificate. 
Two year course for diploma. 








Send to M. W. PLUMMER, Principal, 
476 Fifth Avenue, for descriptive circular 























REJECTION SLIPS 

are poor critics, and so are your friends; but we successfully 
can revise and place your literary productions — stories. sce- 
narios, poems, special articles. etc. We do not merely teil you 
where and why your work is weak; WE ALSO REVISE IT FOR 
YOU, placing it in the most attractive form. Our service is 
SPECIFIC, HONEST, GUARANTEED ; our fees are reasonable. 

We havea TYPEWRITING DEPARTMENT that produces 
work of the refined excellence demanded by exacting authors. 
Rates: 25 cents per 1000 words, which includes one carbon copy. 
Write for our “ Unique Service" folder; you need it. 


STORY REVISION COMPANY, Box 143 E, Smeruporr, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST l4ru STREET NEW YORK CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 


THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 


PLACING SERVICE 
Can sell good Literary Material of all sorts. Constant 
calls from Editors and Publishers. Send 15 cents for 
a copy of the magazine and particulars of the Service. 
THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 
32 Union Square, East New York City 


STORY WRITERS 


Send 10 cents for a list of 300 places to sell MSS.; 
valuable information and instructions. 
ALTHOMAR CO., 3501 N.H. Ave., Washington, D.C. 











EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS! 
UILD a larger circulation for your journals. My 
original plans will bring in the subscriptions. 
Write W. CLEMENT MOORE, New Egypt, N. J 





MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Edwin Markham and a ay Established 1890. 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Short -Story Writing 





Dr. Eseawein av ok Cornel and other 


colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 571 Springfield, Mass. 





























AUTHORS [5225 
aN SNE Mil have edited, 

criticised and 
sold authors’ manuscripts. I can dis- 
pose of saleable work. Send 2-cent 
stamp for Writer’s Aid Leaflet D. 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, 
Juvenile, and feature articles wanted 
for publication. Manuscripts typed. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Herald Square Hotel © NEW YORK CITY 














HE confidence of its readers in both 
the editorial and advertising sections of 
Tue Diat is assured by careful supervision 
and discrimination of its managers over what 
ever appears in its columns. 
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HUMANISTS’ LIBRARY 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


N the Spring of 1914 two new volumes will be published in The 
| Hamanlots’ Libcary. These are: 
Pico Della Mirandola: A Platonick Discourse upon Love. 
Giovanni Della Casa: The Galateo—Of Manners & Behaviour. 
The books are printed in red and black on hand-made paper, and 
are sold at $3.00 net each. 
The edition is limited to subscriptions received before publication. 
Persons interested should send for a descriptive circular to 


D. B. UPDIKE, The Merrymount Press, 232 Summer St., Boston 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGY OF THE WARNE FAMILY IN AMERICA. A most 
interesting and valuable history of this old American family, 
beginning with Thomas Warne, one of the Twenty-four Propri- 
etors of East New Jersey. One hundred or more other families 
connected by marriage are carefully recorded. Valuable mate- 
rial on the early history of New Jersey is also contained therein. 
Profusely illustrated. Prices: in cloth, $6.50; three-quarters 
Morocco, $8.50, Also Warne Arms and Lord Arms, $1.00 each. 
Address REV. GEORGE W. LABAW, R. R. No. 1, PATERSON, N. J. 








“THE PHOTODRAMA: "Fist, Dramati< Construction 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Introduction by J. Stuart Blackton, Vitagraph Co. 
Unlike any other book on the — ay. It begins where all 
quiry of the an as well as 
. Contains nearly 200 pages of Practical 


of pub Regular price $1 20 
“SHORT STORY "NAR RATION ” or ‘PLOT OF THE 
STORY ” ($1.20 each) by the same author. Sent on approval. 
STANHOPE-DODGE, Publishers, Box 4 PN, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Any Book touching Literary Effort. Bend for List. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


A new book by 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
The meaning and relation of sculpture, 


painting, poetry, and music. The author’s 
most important work so far published. 


AU bookstores; $1.59 net; by mail, $1.60. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth avenue, New York 











Four Stages of Greek Religion 


By GILBERT MURRAY 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 223. Price, $1.50 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Lamcxe AND Buronner, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 














The Southern Sportsman 


THE SPORTSMAN’S NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
The Journal With a Purpose 
All the outdoor news of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Kentucky, including social and sporting events at your Nation’s 
Capital. Handsomely printed and astrated. Something different. 
Sub . $1.50 per year. Send yours today. 


seat d, 
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oll en oe Contains 
“Forma of ail Kinds, “Shou be 

1 Ts Bate ouneellor. Ww Worth te weight in gold. 
BUSINESS LAW CALLAGHAN & CO. Low Pebiichont Chicees 


OLD HALLOWELL ON THE KENNEBEC 


By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON 
Author of Old Colonial Houses in Maine, and other works 
Is a new book on the early Colonial and later local history of 
the a book—to quote from the ee lrg 
Transcript —*‘ true as history, compelling as of 
interest and value as a —— to > the histe history of New 
. From the records S93 sett 10 estab- 


Guoccauuas 





)—— 
newspapers and—for the later decades —from her own girlhood 
memories, Mrs. Nason has produced in this volume a picture of 
the social and intellectual life of Old Hallowell, notable not only 
for its scholarly accuracy, but also for its rare literary charm. 

The volume op Staptented with sixty-four full-page half-tones 
wy note of rare portraits, of fine old houses, and of 
rage with broad 

postage, 24 


a ef Hallowell. It is an octavo of 359 
_—_ — and rich cloth binding. Its 

ARTHUR HN RASOe, PUBLISHER 
Untversiry HeIcHTs New Yor« City 








EVANS BUILDING 


The Study-Guide Series 


FOR STUDY CLUBS: Study-Guides arranged for use 
pavelling omy town libraries, etc. fs eate: Historica 
els and Plays of Shakespeare, Idy 


ron, USE IN HIGH ‘SCHOOLS: The Study ~~ A the Seeay 
of Four Idylis. Send for special price list. 
FOR TEACHERS OF PRIMARY GRADES: Motor Work and 
Formal Studies. 


HH. A. Davidson, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Chicago Historical Society’s Collections 


The Diary of James K. Polk 


During His Presidency — 1845 to 1849 
Edited and annotated by MILO MILTON QUAIFE, Associate 
Professor in Lewis Institute of Technology; with Intro- 
duction by Andrew C. McLaughlin, bead of the 
Department of History, University of Chicago. 


Price Twenty Dollars net. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers 


“ All serious students of American History owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Chicago Historical Society for the publi- 
cation of the Diary. . . . The reader who undertakes the 
perusal of the four volumes will find them more interestiug 
than most novels.”—New York Sun. 

“T found it indispensable to an accurate knowledge of the 
of which it treats. . . . In my j nt the Chicago 

istorical Society has made good its raison d’ étre by that 
work alone, and has earned the gratitude of all future gen- 
erations of historical students and workers by rescuing from 
oblivion so important a record of our country’s history.” 
—Horace Warr (New York City). 





Four Volumes in Box. 
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SOME REMARKABLE BOOK BARGAINS 


Exclusive “ Remainder” purchases recently secured from leading publishers. These 


books are new copies, cloth bound, and 


JOYS OF THE ROAD. A Little Anthology in Praise 
of Walking. Includes essays by Srevenson, Hazuitt, 
THorgav, and Joun Burrovucus; and poems by Biss 
Carman, ArTHUR Symons, WILLIAM Morris, and 
others. Choicely printed at the Merrymount Press. 

Reduced from $1.00 to 50 cents 

* As charming a little book as one could wish to possess. 

. . » The very breath of the open blows through these fra- 
ant pages, and healthier, lovelier literature it were hard to 

nd. rhe compiler shows his taste and his knowledge of 
letters in making this volume, which is of pocket size, simple 
but attractive in print, end-papers, and binding.”’ — Ricnargp 

Burton in The Bellman. 


ANCIENT ITALY. By Errore Pais, LL.D. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by C. Densmore Curtis, M.A. 
The author, one of the most noted of living archzol- 
ogists, here throws a flood of light on the ancient 
history and geography of Italy. Eleven full-page plates 
from shamapaghe. Reduced from $5.00 to 90 cents 

* Every available source of information is drawn upon, and 
the breadth of view is masterly.”—Springfield Republican. 

“ The spirit of modern criticism has free play, with just 
results enough to fascinate and lead on the various lines of 
search and conjecture— every now and then piqued by some 
fresh bit of recovered knowledge." —Chicage Tribune. 


A WHITE-PAPER GARDEN. By Sara AnpREew 
Suarer. A lover of gardens, shut up in the city, here 
fashions a garden on paper. There are twelve chap- 
ters, one for each month of the year, and all redolent 
of the true garden atmosphere. Twenty-eight full- 
page plates from photographs, four in color. 

Reduced from $2.50 to 65 cents 


GALLOPING DICK. Being Chapters from the Life and 
Fortunes of Richard Ryder, otherwise Galloping 
Dick, sometime Gentleman of the Road. By H. B. 
Marriott Watson. Vivid and exciting stories of a 
picturesque ———_ of the old romantic type. 

luced from $1.25 to 35 cents 


HERALDS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. A 
Group of Patriot Writers of the Revolutionary and 
National Periods. By Annie Russet. MARBLE. 
Detailed and original studies of the writers who laid 
the foundations of our national literature. Numerous 
illustrations. Reduced from $1.50 to 40 cents 

* A real contribution to the history of American literature. 
. «» The author has shown much diligence in research and 
no little acumen in criticism." —Chicage Record-Herald. 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE MEDIUMS. 
By Daviv P. Assotr. Reveals in detail the means and 
methods by which are accomplished all the so-called 
** miracles ’’ of spiritualism, mind-reading, etc. Fourth 
revised edition. Reduced from $1.50 to 60 cents 























as published at the prices stated 


THE LIFE OF MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE. With 
Extracts from his Unpublished Correspondence. By 
Georce Henry Lewes, author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Goethe,’’ etc. A vivid, impartial, and brilliantly- 
written account of the man fp wag Nhe =: 
played the leading part in the Frenc evolution. 

Reduced from $2.50 to 75 cents 





LECTURES ON COMMERCE. Edited by Henry 
RanD Hatrietp. Sixteen papers, written by practi- 
cal business men of national reputation, dealing with 
the chief phases of modern commerce — railroad organ- 
ization and operation, banking, fire insurance, adver- 
tising, steel manufacture, wholesale merchandising, etc. 

Reduced from $1.50 to 35 cents 


“The contributors are all men of authority in their re- 
spective fields, and the book contains some valuable special 
knowledge presented in interesting form.""— Railroad Gazette. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW MAGIC. By HENRY 
Ripcety Evans. A mine of fascinating information 
concerning stage illusions, tricks of spiritualists, and 
magic of every sort. It deals with the history of the 
subject from earliest times, contains sketches of the 
most famous magicians, and describes in detail the 
means by which stage illusions are obtained. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Profusely illustrated. 

em from $2.00 to 80 cents 








RIGHT READING. Words of Good Counsel on the 
Choice and Use of Books. Embodies the best practi- 
cal advice about books and reading that has been 
offered by the wisest literary men of modern times. 
Beautifully printed at the Merrymount Press. 

Reduced from 80 cents to 35 cents 


“ There is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so much 
that is practical and profitable for every reader in these 
that if the literary impulse were as strong in us as the re- 
ligious impulse is in some we would scatter this little 
volume broadcast as a tract."—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
“The editor shows rare wisdom and good sense in his 
selections, which are uniformly helpful.""—Boston Transcript. 


RUSSIA AND ITS CRISIS. By Pavui Mityouxov, 
formerly Professor of History at the Universities of 
Moscow and Sofia, and Member of the Russian Douma. 
This is the most authoritative and accurate account 
of Russian past development and present conditions 
available in English. ith portrait of the author and 
maps. Reduced P sem $3.00 to 65 cents 

“It is difficult to find words strong enough adequately to 
express the inestimable value of this book for everyone 
desirous of understanding Russia in the past, the present, 
and the future. It lays bare the historical soul of the country. 
so to speak, in all its intricate recesses,""—The Nation. 








SENT DELIVERY CHARGES PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 





SPECIAL FREE OFFER To every reader of The Dial who orders immediately one or 


of the above books we will send free of charge a copy of J. M. Barrie's 
exquisite tribute to George Meredith, entitled “Neither Dorking 
booklet handmade paper, silk stitched, with envelope to match. (Originally published at 50 cts.) 





form on 


nor the Abbey,” beautifully printed in 





Send for new Spring Catalogue describing scores of similar bargains 


R. S. ANDERSON & CO., 412 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Send for price lists 


Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Established 1887. Pub. The Collector, $1. a year 


Letters 














CATALOGUE No. 58 just published. About 1000 
items; such subjects as Americana, Angling, Ai:. Civil 
War, Drama, History, Travel, New York, etc. Also selec- 
tions of recent Publishers’ remainders. Free upon request. 
Schulte’s Book Store, 132 E. 23d St., New York Crry 


NEW MAGAZINE ON EGYPT 


A beautifully illustrated quarterly magazine edited by Professor 
Perriz and others for the Eeyrrian Research AcCcoUNT 
(Society) began with the January number. relate 
to the prehistoric age as well as arts of Old Egypt. Price $2.00 
ayear. Circulars freely sent. 


Address Rev. Dr. W. C. WINSLOW, 525 Beacon Street, Boston 








— I received your beautiful book of which the edition is so 
artistic and I thank you for it, also for the notice which is 
reserved for me. Please accept the expression of my ad- 
miring sentiments. —C. CHAMINADE. 


So Says the Eminent Composer of Our Book 


“Representative TWiomen”’ 
A Little Gallery of Pen Portraits of Living Women 
An Artistic Gift Book adaptable to Club Study. Postpaid $1.10 
THE CRAFTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
920 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








Holliston Library Buckram 


is the Strongest, the Most 
Pleasing, the Most Durable 
Binding for Library Books. 


Latest Sample Book free. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York Office: 2 West 13th Street 














STATEMENT of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc.. 
of THE DIAL, published semi-monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Editor—WaldoR. Browne, 44 East Pearson Street, Chicago. Il 
Business Herbert 8. Browne, 410 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il] 


artticher—THE ‘DIAL COMPANY, 410 South Michigan 
venue, Chicago, Ill. 


, 7 F. Browne, 410 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, mS Weite &, Be R, ay ers. re. 
Sarah F. Gane, 114 "Walton Plase. Ohi M. Payne. 

ty "heap Ward. 


We, indiana A » Chicago, Ill.; 
Wyoming, N. Y oom 
H. 8. BROWNE, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and 
— subscribed before me this Seventeenth day of 


BNvis C. Kine, Notary Public. 
(My commission a. June a 1917.) 





PEN ILLUSTRATIONS 


in the style and treatment to suit the subject 
and paper. 
We also have unexcelled facilities for every style, 


grade, and finish in a variety of processes to 
every illustrative and ad: dvertising purpose. 


Each grade of the ‘‘best quality’’ and deliverie 
romised. : 


as p 
Mention THE DIAL and send us your next order. 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Designers and Engravers 
In ONE or MORE COLORS 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 











JUST ISSUED 


KATYA 


(A Nevel) 
The Becky Sharp of Russia 
The most fascinating woman of recent fiction. A 
story of the Balkans and Russia. 


By FRANZ DE JESSEN 
Price, Net $1.40. 


Letters from La-Bas 
By RACHEL HOWARD 
A novel of distinct charm and merit. 
Price, Net $1.35. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
JOHN W. Luce & Co., BOSTON 

















FRANKLIN BOOK SHOP 


Old and Rare Americana, Natural History, 
Sport, Medicine, Typography, etc. 
Send 5 cents for large new catalogue, Americana. 
What is your Specialty? 


S. N. RHOADS, Proprietor, Walnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOVERS 
of Beautiful Gardens will prize 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


Fountains, Gateways, Percoias, Tennis Courts, Lakes anp Barus, Arcues, Cascapes, 
Wixp-Muus, Tempces, Sprive-Hovuses, Brinees, Terraces, WaTER-TOWERS, ETC. 


By PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS 


Frontispiece in color. 120 illustrations. Square octave. Ornamental cloth, in a box. $5.00 net. Carriage extra, 
Containing 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS OF GREAT BEAUTY 
from actual examples of Garden Architecture and House Surroundings. 
It has been prepared 

For the owner developing his o comm paeaty — large or small 

For the owner employing a onal garden architect 

For the artist, amateur, ory and garden-lover 

is 
The handsomest and most com work of the kind ever published. It ie writteu from the standpoints of 
Eminent Practicality, the Best Taste, and General Usefulness, being equally suited as a guide for either modest 
or extensive expenditure in city or oo: country. 
FREE ON REQUEST — An Eight-Page Circular describing in detail this Exceptional Work 


A COMPANION 
that will prove a Trusty Friend for Nature Students 


THE FLOWER-FINDER 


By GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, M.D. Member of the New Bagient Botanical Club. Author of “ Practical 
Guide to the Wild Flowers and Fruits,” “Why Worry,” “ Those Nerves,” etc. Frontispiece in color. With 
573 line drawings in the text. 16 full page illustrations. Decorative ‘ining papers. 12mo. Limp leather, ina 
case. $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.12. 

No handsomer or more complete and guthestintire work has been plished on on nature ants § than this. Bound in limp 

leather, printed on thin paper, it has been possible to make a comp pendium smal! enough to fit the 

This handbook has been prepared to meet the needs of the novice, who must ize the 











8, from and 
conveniently arranged and indexed, there is no other volume as complete and practical for the amateur as this. 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 
has written an inspiring volume for Young Foresters 


THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 8 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 

This compact little book is capgintiy to tive eoerers, tustie information to all those who, whether for 
themselves or for others, are forestry as a . It contains in brief compass the most valuable and 
interesting facts touching this most im rtant work and the relation of forestry to other important activities in 
our modern life. The following table of contents gives an idea of its scope : — 

Wauat ts a Fornest?— Tae Forester’s Know.eper.— Tas Forest anv Tae Nation.— Tae ForestTer’s Point oF 
View.— Tae EsTasiisumMeyrt or Forestray.— Tas Worx or a Forsstsr.— Tae Forest Servics.— Tue Foksst 
Scrervison.— Tux Taaingep Forssrer. — Persona Bquivwanr. —S8tats Forest Worx.— Tue Forest SERVICE IN 
Wasuinoton. — Private Forestry. — Forest Scnoois. — Tas OrrorTuNItTy. — TRAINING, 


RECENT “‘ BETTER SORT” FICTION 
THE FULL OF THE MOON THE BEST MAN 


} Am CAROLINE -y-- —~apee Illustrated in color. GRACE renee HILL — ree Illustrated 


pa L. Grcpen inthe "Chicago Tribune: “It would 
_ The Full of the Moon’ pepred oboe 











is that of @ man of the world. - ws agltta 22 end party is entertained. 
even before course the person who solves the im 
lovers. That this Fy - ty the tale.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY _ puivapetpnia 
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